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Makes Your ¢ , 


Nerves Tingle 


@ You fellows who like to watch the trout walk roundon 
his tail on top of the water, or beat the bass at his own 
game—there’s sport ahead for you. | 


@ The bass, trout, pickerel, pike and muskies up along the 
Great Northern Railway have rested up all winter. They’re 
fit—they’re fighting hungry. They’ll battle for your fly, 
frog or minnow, and be glad to get it. These gamey fish 
make smashing strikes that test your skill and tackle. 


Good Outing Spots in Minnesota 


@_ The Great Northern Railway’s ‘“‘ Where to Cast” book- 
let tells where the fishing is and what the hotel accom- 
modationsare. There are some fine vacation spots up there 
in the Lake Park Region of Minnesota. For information 
booklet and colored map of the Lake Park Region call on, 
oraddress ~ S. J. ELLISON 
General-Passenger Agent 

“Fishing in the Skykomish” is the St. Poul, Mina. 
title of another booklet describing 
trout fishing in the mountains of 
Washington. Mailed free. 
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After the Gov- 
ernment had ob- 
tained a_ tempo- 
rary injunction restraining twenty-four 
Western railroad companies from: in- 
creasing their freight rates, and had 
brought suit against the Western Trunk 
Line Committee for violation of ‘the 
Anti-Trust law, arrangements were 
made for a conference at the White 
House between the President and repre- 
sentatives of the roads. There were in- 
dications in the remarks of several rail- 
road officers that the companies would 
agree to submit the proposed higher 
rates to the judgment of the Commis- 
sion. It was pointed out by Commis- 
sioner Lane that under existing law the 
Commission could not suspend the rates, 
altho in all probability the law soon to be 
enacted would empower it to do so. But 
the companies could suspend them and 
await the enactment of the pending bill. 
On the 6th the conference took place. 
The railroad officers present were Presi- 
dent Ripley, of the Atchison; President 
Delano; of the Wabash; President Fel- 
ton, of the Chicago Great Western, and 
Walter D. Hines, acting chairman of the 
Atchison’s executive committee. These 
had been chosen to represent the twenty- 
four companies that were defendants in 
the Government’s suit. With President 
Taft were Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham, Secretary Knox, Secretary Na- 
gel and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners Knapp and Lane. The confer- 
ence consumed five hours. At the end 
of it President Taft announced that -an 
agreement had been reached. The rate 
increases were to be withdrawn or de- 
ferred for submission to the Commission 
under the new law, and the Government 
would withdraw its suit. The following 
accounts have been published : 


Railroad Freight Rate 
Agreement 


“The President stated at-the outset that the 
purpose of the suit was to prevent the proposed 
rate increases (which, under the existing law, 
could not be invéstigated at all until after they 
had become effective) sc as to preserve the 
status until the new statute could be passed, 
and. the. Commission should have the power 
to investigate rate’ advances as soon as an 
nounced and before becoming effective. 

. “He stated further that_he thought the rail- 
toad companies must withdraw the tariffs en- 
joined and all other tariffs filed by them effec- 
tive on or after June 1, 1910, and that none of 
them ought to file any new tariffs involving 
rate advances until the new law should. be 
passed, assuming that it would be passed at 
the present session of Congress. 

“After conference the railroad companies 
announced that they would adopt the view ex- 
pressed by ‘the President, and thereupon the 
President stated that if they did so his pur- 
pose in bringing the suit-would be accom- 
plished, and, such result being accomplished, 
he saw no occasion for pressing the suit and 
the same would be withdrawn.” 


On the following day there was another 
conference. President Taft had invited 
President Brown, of the New York Cen- 
tral; President McCrea, of the Pennsyl- 
vania; Judge Massey, general counsel, 
and President Finley, of the Southern, 
to discuss with him the rate increases 
proposed by Eastern roads, to take effect 
early in July. At the close of this con- 
ference he gave to the public the follow- 
ing statement : 


“It was agreed that if the amendment rec- 
ommended in the message of the President 
this morning to the pending Railroad bill 
was adopted, and if the bill became a 
law on or before July Ist, no agree- 
ment was necessary to bring the rates in ques- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for investigation and decision before they 
became effective. But it was further agreed 
that if the enactment of the Railroad law was 
deferred, or it should otherwise become neces- 
sary, the railroad companies would submit the 
proposed advance .in.rates to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in accordance with the 
provisions of the-newlaw. . Mr. Finléy, the 
President of the Southern Railway, stated that 
as to Southern territory, his company, while 
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recognizing the necessity for some increase in 
some of the rates, had taken no action as yet, 
so that there was no need of any stipulation by 
his company. 

In the special message to which refer- 
ence was made in this statement, the 
President, after speaking of the agree- 
ment reached at the first conference, 
recommended that Congress amend the 
pending bill by providing that the Com- 
mission be empowered to take up and 
investigate proposed new rates at once. 
In the bill, the Commission was not to 
have this power until sixty days after 
the enactment of the new law. On the 
gth, the Eastern roads, at a conference 
with members of the Commission, de- 
cided that the advanced rates should be 
filed as effective on August 1, and that 
there should be a further postponement 


if the pending bill should not be a law - 


on that date. It is said that the investi- 
gation will consume several months and 
that the Commission will not be able to 
begin it before September. Prominent 
railroad officers assert that the entire 
proposed increase will not be enough to 
compensate for the increase of wages. 
The latter increase in most cases in the 
East was made retroactive, to be effec- 
tive on and since April 1. Some think 
the Commission will grant about half of 
the proposed addition to the rates. 
President Felton says he has faith in the 
Commission’s wisdom and fairness, and 
is confident that the higher rates will be 
approved. Passenger rates were not con- 
sidered at the White House conferences 
and are not affected by the agreement. 


Sf 
: In the House, on 
The a the gth, the Postal 
Savings Bank bill 


was passed by a vote of 195 to 101. No 
Republican was counted in the negative, 
and 24 Democrats joined the Repub- 
licans in the affirmative. From the com- 
mittee there had been two minority re- 
ports. In one of these Mr. Moon, of 
Tennessee, opposed all projects for ‘a 
postal bank, asserting that they were un- 
constitutional and unwise. In the other 
support was given to a Democratic bill 
which provided that all the deposited 
money should be covered into the Treas- 
ury as a loan, and that then 95 per cent. 
of it should be deposited in banks near 
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the receiving post offices. The bill passec 
creates a board of trustees composed o: 
the Postmaster-General, the Secretar 
of the Treasury and the Attorney-Gen 
eral. They are to select the post office 
at which deposits may be received. De 
posits from one person must not excee: 
$100 a month or $500 in all. An accouni 
may be opened with one dollar. Interest 
will be paid at the rate of 2 per ceni. 
Depositors may exchange their deposited 
money for Government bonds paying 
2¥2 per cent., to be issued in denomina 
tions of $20, $40, $60, $80, $100 and 
$500. The post offices are to deposit the 
money in national and state banks of the 
vicinity, and these are to pay 2% per 
cent. for the use of it. Five per cent. of 
the deposits must be held by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as a cash reserve; 
not more than 30 per cent. may be with- 
drawn by the Government, at the direc- 
tion of the President, for investment in 
Government bonds; the remaining 65 
per cent, goes to the local banks, which 
inust give as security “public bonds or 
other securities supported by the taxing 
power.” The bill passed some time ago 
in the Senate forbids the investment of 
deposits in Government bonds bearing 
interest at less than 2% per cent., and 
would prevent investment in the existing 
2 per cent. bonds, which was desired by 
the President. At the end of last week 
the Senate leaders decided to move for 
acceptance of this House bill without 
amendment, hoping thus to avoid a con- 
ference and to hasten the enactment of 
the law. There were indications that the 
motion would have the support of a ma- 
jority. 
a 

Charles R. Heike, secre- 
tary of the American 
Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, or. Sugar Trust, and Ernest W. 
Gerbracht, superintendent of the Trust’s 
largest refinery, at the close of a long 
trial in New York, last week, were 
found guilty of conspiring to defraud 
the Government by falsifying the weight 
of imported dutiable sugar. It was at 
this trial that Oliver Spitzer, formerly 
dock superintendent -at the refinery in 
question, confest that he had invented 
the device by which the weights were 
affected. Heike, convicted on one count 


Sugar Trust 
Men Convicted 
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of the indictment, may be sent to prison 
for two years and required to pay a fine 
of $10,000. The highest penalty pro- 
vided by the law in the case of Ger- 
bracht, who: was convicted on six counts, 
is imprisonment for twelve years and a 
fine of $30,000. The two men will not 
be sentenced until August. In the case 
of James F. Bendernagel, formerly cash- 
ier of the Trust, the jury disagreed. 
This was his second trial, and there was 
a disagreement at his first one. Halligan 
and Walker, two employees of lower 
grade, who had assisted in cheating the 
Government, and who pleaded guilty 
after hearing Spitzer’s confession, were 
sent to jail for three months. The prose- 
cutor said they had been victims of a sys- 
tem. He added that they had helped 
him by their confessions. The argu- 
ments of Heike’s and Gerbracht’s coun- 
sel warranted the inference that they de- 
sired to place responsibility for the 
frauds upon the late H. O. Havemeyer, 
who was president of the Trust. In the 
last days of the trial the prosecutor, 
Special Assistant Attorney - General 
Stimson, said he had proof that frauds 
had been committed repeatedly at the 
refinery in question since the indictment 
of these defendants. It is reported 
that Richard Parr, the Government 
agent or detective who discovered the 
concealed springs by which the weights 
were falsified, will teceive $200,000 from 
the Treasury Department as his share, 
under the law, of the sum recovered 
(nearly $3,000,000) from the Trust. 
& 
Cases of Bribery he officers who are 
and Fraud prosecuting members 
of the Illinois Legis- 
lature for taking or paying bribes in 
connection with the election of United 
States Senator Lorimer have received 
many offers of information and aid 
from persons who have knowledge of 





corrupt work during the recent session. ” 


Another confession has been made, but 
it differs from those already reported. 
There has been inquiry concerning con- 
tributions to a fund to be used in smoth- 
ering a bill imposing license fees upon 
fish dealers. It was understood that a 
large sum was collected and paid into 
what was called “the jackpot,” a corrup- 
tion fund distributed at the end of the 
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session. Senator Holstslaw, Representa- 
tive White and other confessing mem- 
bers admit that they received parts of 
this fund. F. J. Traut now says that the 
money collected, several thousand dol- 
lars, was intrusted to him for transmis- 
sion to “the jackpot,” and that he re- 
tained it for his own use. Traut is the 
manager of a construction company con- 
trolled by Senator Lorimer. The Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Company has sued 
four men who recently held prominent 
positions in its service, alleging that by 
them it has been defrauded of $2,000,000 
during the last four years. One of the 
defendants is O. S. Keith, formerly 
superintendent of transportation. The 
company says that they conspired with 
certain car and equipment companies to 
commit the frauds by means of over- 
charges and in other ways. 





a 
_. , Charles K. Hamilton, on 
ae the 13th inst., flew in his 

e biplane from New York 
to Philadelphia, and then, after resting 
about two hours, undertook to return. 
As he approached New York, the failure 
of his engine compelled him to alight in 
the marshes near South Amboy, N. J. 
Starting from Governor’s Island, in 
New York harbor, at 7.35 a. m., he ar- 
rived at Philadelphia one hour and fifty- 
three minutes later, having covered the 
86 miles at an average speed of about 
46 miles an hour. From South Eliza- 
beth, N. J., he was accompanied by a 
special train on the Pennsylvania road. 
Before alighting at a chosen point in a 
field four miles from the Philadelphia 
City Hall, he circled the field three times 
to exhibit his control of the biplane. He 
began his return flight at 11.30 a. m., 
and had been in the air 88 minutes when 
the condition of his engine forced him 
to stop. Hamilton is twenty-nine years 
old and a native of New Britain, Conn. 


As required by a recent 
The Islands amendment to the Amnesty 

act of 1909, the courts in 
Cuba are releasing many prisoners. In 
Havana last week 100 were set free. 
The cases of General Estenoz and, other 
negroes awaiting trial for conspiracy 
against the Government are not affected 
by the law.——The Cuban Congress has 
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increased the salary of a Senator or a 
Representative from $300 to $400 a 
month. As an increase of this salary is 
forbidden by the Constitution, the addi- 
tion is made “for expenses.” John J. 
Jenkins, of Wisconsin, the new judge of 
the Federal Court in Porto Rico, has ap- 
pointed four young women, as follows, 
to hold offices in the courts there: Miss 
Louise Cosgtiff, court reporter, salary, 
$2,000; Miss Nellie Colburn, deputy 
clerk of court at San Juan, $1,500; Miss 
Lulu Gross, deputy clerk at Ponce, 
$1,200; Miss Mary Nimmons, deputy 
clerk at Mayaguez, $1,200. He received 
‘350 applications for these and other 
places under his control. Graham L. 
Rice, Commissioner of Immigration at 
Porto Rico, says that about 5,000 immi- 
grants were rectived during the past 








year. A majority of these came from’ 


Spain, but there were also many from 
France and Venezuela. A report 
made by Charles H. Sleeper, Director of 
Lands in the Philippines, and sent to 
Congress by the War Department, gives 
the names of persons who have bought 
or leased land in the friars’ estates. 
Frank W. Carpenter, executive secre- 
tary of the Commission, has 5,000 acres 
at a monthly rental of 8 cents an acre. 
To E. L. Worcester, nephew of Com- 
missioner Worcester, 3,000 acres have 
been leased for twenty-five years, but 
this is not friar land. Officers of the 
Government at Washington say that 
there is nothing unusual or improper in 
these leases, as the land was unoccupied 
and was not wanted by other persons. 
& 

Countries In Nicaragua, Estrada -has 
South of Us 2gain proposed to Madriz 

that the friendly mediation 
of the United States be sought. He 
would have the United States appoint a 
provisional President and provide for an 
election, with the understanding that the 
new Government should recognize the 
revolutionist debt and give pensions to 
soldiers of each faction. When the 
Madriz officer holding the Bluff near 
Bluefields gave notice last week that he 
would stop by force any vessel trying to 
enter the harbor, Commander Hines, of 
the United States gunboat “Dubuque,” 
sent to him the following message: “At 
the first shot fired at the American flag 





or an American vessel, I will level the 
Bluff.” Pittman, the young adventurer 
from Boston, who was captured, is a 
prisoner at the Bluff, where he is we! 
treated. The condition of business anc 
agriculture in Nicaragua is deplorable 
Exchange has so risen that $12 in cur 
rency are required to buy $1 in, gold. 
Revolutionary uprisings in the West are 
reported. A town near Granada was 
captured by insurgents last week. They 
were dislodged after eight hours of fight- 
ing. 
a 


Roosevelt’s Ex-President Roosevelt 
Tour Ended Will reach New York at 
the end of this week after 
a triumphal progress thru Europe, such 
as has hardly been paralleled at any pre- 
vious time. In England the period of 
mourning for the death of King Edward 
has given a more quiet tone to his recep- 
tion there, but his reception has been no 
less enthusiastic. Since his Guildhall 
speech on the Egyptian situation he has 
received many private and personal in- 
vitations, but the only occasion of great 
public interest was his receiving on June 
7 the degree of Doctor of Civil Law at 
Oxford, followed by his delivery of the 
Romanes lecture on “Analogies Between 
Biological Change and the Course of 
History.” Lord Curzon presided as 
Chancellor, and it was a most formal oc- 
casion, enlivened only by the semi-hum- 
orous Latin address of the Chancellor. 
As he stood before Lord Curzon the lat- 
ter addressed him, “Strenuissime,”. at 
which the whole body of undergraduates 
in the gallery shouted with laughter. 
Three Latin hexameters with which he 
was introduced have been thus trans- 
lated : 
“Behold, Vice Chancellor, the promised wight 
Before whose coming cruelty turned to flight 
And all the startled mouths of sevenfold Nil: 
took flight.” 
His reception by the students and th: 
audience was most cordial. His lecture 
absolutely avoided all political bearings 
and was devoted to the discussion of th¢ 
causes of national decay or progress. 
with a striking comparison with the ef- 
fect on the South American fauna of the 
uplifting of the continent so that South 
America was no longer an island, and 
the predacious animals of North Amer- 
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ica were able to go South thru the 
Isthmus. He did not fail to treat of the 
danger that might come in an effeminate 
developmentrof civilization by the fail- 
ure to have children. Hiis address was 
rich in historical and biological interest 
and has been’ much appreciated. Mean- 
while criticisms of his Guildhall address 
have been made, and the committee of 
the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association has adopted a resolution re- 
gretting that Colonel Roosevelt in his 
Guildhall speech created a dangerous 
precedent in dealing with delicate ques- 
tions of politics. It protests against his 
encouragement of violence in the sup- 
pression of national feeling and self-de- 
velopment in Egypt. Before sailing for 
New York with his party on the 
“Kaiserin Auguste Victoria” he spent a 
day and a night with Sir Edward Grey, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the time de- 
voted, it is said, to tramping the woods 
and listening to the songs of English 
birds. He also was interested in meeting 
Mr. Plunkett and hearing from him an 
account of the good progress of Irish 
holdings. 
ed 

We are now having re- 
ports of the results of the 
visit of Emperor Franz 
Josef, of Austria, to his newly incorpo- 
rated Province of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The Emperor is personally loved even 
by those who do not love Austrian domi- 
nation, and he is now eighty years old. 
Notwithstanding his age he was anxious 
to visit his new provinces and assure the 
people that they should be benevolently 
governed. When in 1906 the heir to the 
throne visited Trebinje, the capital of 
Herzegovina was gaily decorated, but 
the atmosphere was frigid. The people 
were fearing the annexation, which 
came in October of 1909. The condi- 
tions are different now. To be sure, the 
taxes are heavy, and there is dissatisfac- 
tion, but the annexation is an accom- 
plished fact of which the people must 
make the best, and it is hoped that the 
opening of the Legislative Assembly will 
inaugurate an era of freedom. It was 
no small task for the Emperor to make 
the long journey at his age, but he stood 
the strain well, and the ‘attitude of the 
people was respectful and fairly cordial, 
altho it is not easy to judge accurately 


Franz Josef 
in Bosnia 
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under conditions in which the officials 
everywhere were under obligation to 
create all the apparent enthusiasm possi- 
ble. On the whole, the political effect 
seems to have been good, and a better 
period is promised for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The monarch was attend- 
ed by a distinguished suite, including the 
Austrian and Hungarian Premiers, and 
the joint Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
War and Finance, the last named of 
whom is the chief administrator of the 
two provinces. He received the homage 
of the ecclesiastical heads of the three 
great sections, Orthodox, Catholic and 
Mussulman, into which the population is 
divided, and associated with them were 
the representatives of the Protestant and 
Jewish communities. He was welcomed 
in the name of the municipality by the 
Mussulman Burgomaster and the Ortho- 
dox and Catholic Vice-Burgomasters, 
and the reception given by the unofficial 
population to their venerable ruler 
seemed both hearty and spontaneous, 
particularly that by the Mussulmans. 
ed 


The Finns and By a_vote of 164 to 23 
the ume the Russian Duma has 
passed the bill giving the 
Duma authority over all the acts of the 
Finnish Diet. The measure has pro- 
voked intense feeling in Finland, but on 
its passage the Russian Nationalists ap- 
plauded vigorously. The president of 
reactionary League of the Archangel 
Michael rose to his feet and shouted, 
“The end of Finland.”———The expulsion 
of Jews from districts outside of the 
Pale has gone on with extreme severity 
in Kieff and the Province of Smolensk. 
Thousands have been driven out and the 
police have made a house to house search 
for Jews. The Government claims that 
no new laws have been enacted, but only 
the old laws enforced. Oscar Ham- 
merstein, the operatic manager, has had 
the experience of being denied admission 
to Russia on the ground that he is a Jew, 
altho the real reason may have been that 
the Government did not wish him to 
draw any Russian opera singers to 
America. He had a letter of introduc- 
tion from Senator Root to a Russian 
Minister. He says he can’t help being a 
Jew, and that the Government should 
rather have met him with a special guard 
of honor, 











The outbreaks in the 
Chinese Province of 
Hunan seem to have 
quieted down, and we hear nothing fur- 
ther following the anonymous warnings 
from the revolutionists announcing that 
a day had been set for beginning hos- 
tilities. The Nanking Exposition opened 
with no disturbance. The Chinese 
Senate, or Imperial Assembly, provided 
for under the new Constitution, is called 
to hold its inaugural meeting October 3. 
The members, ninety-one in all, are ap- 
pointed by the Throne. They are drawn 
from six different classes. Of these 
princes and nobles of the Imperial clans 
supply 14 members, the Manchu and 
Chinese nobility 12, the princes and 
nobles of dependencies outside the 
eighteen provinces 17, the Imperial clans- 
men other than the classes already men- 
tioned 6, officials of ministries and offices 
32, and eminent scholars 10. Apart from 
the seventeen princes and nobles of de- 
pendencies, we find on the list thirty-nine 
Manchu names and thirty-five Chinese. 
But these figures do not accurately rep- 
resent the balance of power in favor of 
the Manchus, in that the bulk of the 
Chinese representatives are drawn from 
the ranks of officials and scholars, and 
can scarcely be expected to exercise the 
‘same influence in the counsels of the As- 
sembly as the princes, nobles and gentry 
of the Imperial clans. The decree con- 
tains the following exhortation: 

“The members should understand that this 
assemblage of the Senate is an unprecedented 
undertaking in China, and will be the fore- 
runner of the creation of a Parliament. They 
are earnestly desired to devote to it their pa- 
triotism and sincerity, to observe proper order, 
and to fulfil their duties in representing pub- 
lic opinion. Thus it is hoped that our sincere 
wish to effect constitutional reforms in their 
proper order and to aim at success may be 
duly satisfied.” 

That “proper order,” as outlined in 
August, 1908, seems to be coming along 
fairly well. The Provincial Assemblies, 
and now the Senate, are on time, fol- 
lowed by decrees for the reform of the 
judiciary and the schemes for the institu- 
tion of local government in prefections 
and departments. Already the Provincial 
Assemblies have taken themselves far 
more seriously than the Government 
wished or seems to have expected. It 


The Far East 
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was the Nanking Provincial Asseml'y 
which a few months ago called attention 
to the Shanghai Taotai’s use of tiie 
Huangpu Conservancy funds to buy ip 
native newspapers in Shanghai, and th:is 
contributed to getting that kind of abuse 
stopped. Other examples of energy by 
the Provincial Assemblies might be 
quoted, and the new Senate may yet 
prove equally active. We have seen 
no confirmation of the reported treaty, 
or understanding, between Japan and 
Russia which is published in some jour- 
nals, and which is of importance to the 
United States if true. As reported both 
Powers agree to undertake no step in 
advance in connection with China except 
by mutual agreement. Next, that Rus- 
sia’s policy in the East shall not be such 
as to endanger Japan’s peculiar friend- 
ship with the United States, and that all 
questions between the two Powers are to 
be referred to the United States for 
counsel. It is added that Japan favors 
the extension of Western commerce in 
the East and cannot favor a Russian pol- 
icy that foreign loans in China for com- 
mercial or industrial purposes are unde- 
sirable. Both Powers assert that they do 
not desire to remain permanently in 
Manchuria. Neither Power objects to 
proposed constitutional reforms in China. 
Further, if Japan concludes to sell her 
share in the Manchurian Railway, Rus- 
sia will consent. The far-reaching char- 
acter of these provisions awakens seri- 
ous distrust of the truthfulness of the re- 
port._——It is announced that the Chinese 
Government has issued a decree making 
English the official language for scientific 
and technical education. English is by 
far the most widely used foreign lan- 
guage, and has long been the medium for 
trading transactions with foreigners. It 
has been used in mission schools, and 
English books have been the medium for 
the introduction of foreign ideas. A 
sensation was caused in Japan by the 
discovery of a box deposited with a mis- 
sionary priest at Seoul by a nephew of 
the ex-Emperor, containing originals of 
treaties between Korea and Japan and 
other Powers reported to the late Prince 
Ito as lost. The original seal of Korea, 
which was said to have been lost, was 
found in the box. The ex-Emperor > 
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nephew was arrested by the Japanese 
authorities. A British expedition 
to the great.Snow Mountains of Dutch 
New Guinea has discovered a race of 
pigmies averaging 51 inches in hight, 
belonging to the Negrito race. It had 
not been supposed that any such race 
existed there, but their presence ex- 
plains some anomalous characteristics 
of the races in the Lesser Sunda Isl- 
ands. These pigmies are now known 
to exist from Central Africa to the 
islands east of Asia, and are sup- 
posed to represent an aboriginal people 
which have survived only in the more in- 
accessible regions. A special center of 
dispersion for them seems to have been 
in the Malay Archipelago, and they are 
found not only in New Guinea, but also 
in Malacca, the Andaman Islands and in 
the Philippines. The discovery in Java 
of the Pithecanthropus Erectus adds to 
the interest of the pigmy problem. It is 
in Borneo that the orang-utan is found. 





Js 

The Spanish Government, 
Various Items under Prime Minister 

Canalejas, is attempting 
to enforce strictly the legislation affect- 
ing religious congregations, which is in 
line with that of France. The Prime 
Minister declares that these laws must 
be enforced at all costs, and that congre- 
gations which have not given notice of 
the number of their members and the 
condition of their finances are to be re- 
garded as illegal and dealt with accord- 
ingly. An immense step in religious 
toleration impends in Spain by the an- 
nouncement that the Government in- 
tends to proclaim the abrogation of all 
decrees forbidding the public services of 
non-Catholic religious bodies. The an- 
nouncement of the intention has caused 
great excitement and considerable oppo- 
sition. Premier Canalejas found King 
Alfonso in sympathy with the proposal. 
——The Spanish internal loan of $2,- 
000,000 has been oversubscribed forty- 
three times. Recently the Cardinal of 
Lyons, who is also Patriarch of Gaul, 
has been in Rome. It seems that he has 
seen the Curia on the part of the French 
Government and.the French episcopate, 
in the hope of winning over Rome to 
accept some sort of truce with the pow- 








ers that be in France. Prime Minister 
Briand, so it appears, is willing to come 
to terms with the episcopate and recog- 
nize the Catholic schools, known as free 
schools, provided the Government may 
have a limited supervision over text- 
books and also provided Rome consents 
that the Government and the episcopate 
arrange matters in dispute without re- 
course to Rome. There seems to be no 
question of money grants of any kind 
for churches or schools. The Vatican 
naturally balks at this last. Both the 
Vatican and the episcopate seem to have 
learned a lesson from the severe defeat 
of their candidates at the late elections. 
Well-known royalists, like Denis Cochin, 
proclaimed themselves loyal to the 
republic. Not one candidate announced 
himself solely as a royalist. Every candi- 
date was a republican of one sort or an- 
other. By a vote of 7,413 to 1,036 the 
canton of Basel decided upon a complete 
separation of Church and State. Only 
about one-half of the voters went to the 
polls. The churches retain the posses- 
sion of their property and are authorized 
to tax their members for support of the 
services. The State withdraws all sup- 
port for church purposes except the pay- 
ment of clergymen for State hospitals 
and prisons. Pensions now in force in the 
case of retired pastors will be continued 
by the State. The only church not en- 
tirely satisfied with this innovation are 
the Roman Catholics, but these constitute 
a small minority in the canton. The 
new law goes into effect April, 1911.—— 
The wealthy Hebrew, Bernhard Dern- 
burg, resigned his position as Secretary 
of State for the German Colonies. He 
was greatly displeased that the Reichs- 
tag, against his advice, taxed for war 
contributions companies developing the 
African colonies. His successor is Dr. 
Friedrich von Lindequist, who was in 
1905 Governor of Southwest Africa. 
——tThe Egyptian final court of appeals 
has dismissed the appeal of Wardini, the 
Nationalist who murdered Butros Pasha, 
the Prime Minister, who is under sen- 
tence of death, a sentence which the 
Grand Mufti refused to confirm under 
Moslem law. Unless pardoned by the 
Khedive, which is not likely, he will 
be executed. 














Neutralize the Panama Canal 


BY DAVID J. FOSTER, M.C. 


[The following article by the distinguished Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


of the House of Representatives is of much timeliness and importance. 


A bill is already 


before the House to neutralize the canal, and, as preparations are already being made for an 
exposition either at New Orleans or San Frarcisco in celebration of the opening of the 


canal, the country will soon have to decide what it will do. 
Tue INpEPENvENT is in entire sympathy with Mr. Foster’s article. 


It is needless to say that 
It would be almost a 


crime against civilization in these days of Hague courts and conferences to spend mil- 


lions in fortifying the canal.—Eprror.] 


HE approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal entails upon Amer- 
ican diplomacy new problems of 

deep and far reaching significance. We 
are placing upon future generations the 
cost of the construction of the canal, 
which will probably amount to $500,000,- 
000. While the canal will be a monu- 
ment to our constructive genius and of 
peculiar importance to us from every 
standpoint it is nevertheless a world en- 
terprise in which all the nations are pro- 
foundly interested. The important ques- 
tion confronting us is, Shall the Ameri- 
can people, unaided, bear the burden of 
fortifying and protecting the canal? 
Shall we place upon future generations 
the additional burden made necessary by 
costly fortifications and by the mainte- 
nance of a garrison of at least 10,000 
men? Shall we add the canal to our al- 
ready extended coast line, thereby cre- 
ating the danger of its injury or destruc- 
tion by war? Or shall we call upon the 
nations of the world, who are to enjoy 
the benefits of the canal, to join with us 
in guaranteeing its protection, preserva- 
tion and safety and the protection of 
vessels entering or desiring to enter it in 
time of war as in time of peace? The 
initial expense of the necessary fortifica- 
tions, should we decide to fortify it, 
would not be less than $25,000,000; in 
all probability it would exceed $50,000,- 
ooo. The annual expense of maintaining 
such fortifications 2,000 miles from home 
would probably amount to $5,000,000. 
Surely at a time when the results of war 
and the preparations for war consume 
more than 70 per cent. of our national 
revenue it is wise for us to pause and 
consider whether this additional burden 
may not be avoided. 

When in 1901 we were preparing to 
undertake the vast enterprise we entered 


into a treaty with Great Britain relative 
to the complete neutralization of the ca- 
nal. The preamble and Article III of 
this treaty are as follows: 


“The United States of America and His 
Majesty Edward the Seventh, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the British Dominions beyond the seas, King, 
and Emperor of India, being desirous to facili- 
tate the construction of a ship canal to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by what- 
ever route may be considered expedient, and 
to that end remove any objection which may 
arise out of the Convention of the roth of 
April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, to the construction of such 
canal under the auspices of the Government of 
the United States, without impairing the ‘gen- 
eral- principle’ of neutralization established in 
Article VIII of that Convention, . . . have 
agreed upon the following articles: 


Artic.e III. 


“The United States adopts, as the basis of 
the neutralization of such ship canal, the fol- 
lowing rules, substantially as embodied in the 
Convention of Constantinople, signed on the 
28th of October, 1888, for the free navigation 
of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 


“1. The canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
observing these Rules, on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against any such nation, or its citizens or 
subjects, in respect of the conditions or 
charges of traffic, or otherwise. Such condi- 
tions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 


“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor 
shall any right of war be exercised nor any 
act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to 
maintain such military police along the canal 
as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
lessness and disorder. 


“3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not 
revictual nor take any stores in the canal ex- 
cept so far as may be strictly necessary; and 
the transit of such vessels thru the canal shall 
be effected with the least possible delay in ac- 
cordance with the Regulations in force, and 
with only such intermission as may result from 
the necessities of the service. 

“Prizes shall be in all respects subject to 
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the same Rules as vessels of war of the bel- 
ligerents. 


“4. No belligerent shall embark or disem 
bark troops, munitions of war, or warlike ma- 
terials in the cartal, except in case of acci- 
dental hindrance of the transit, and in such 
case the transit shall be resumed with all pos- 
sible dispatch. 

‘5. The provisions of this Article shall apply 
to waters adjacent to the canal, within three 
marine miles of either end. Vessels of war 
of a belligerent shall not remain in such 
waters longer than twenty-four hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in 
such case shall depart as soon as possible; but 
a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not 
depart within twenty-four hours from the de- 
parture of a vessel of war of the other bel- 
ligerent.” 

If these provisions mean anything they 
mean that, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, we are bound by solemn treaty 
obligations to see to it that the canal 
shall be and remain forever open to Brit- 
ish ships, in time of war as well as in 
time of peace. And while it is probably 
true that no other nation could claim any 
advantage by virtue of this treaty, it is 
also true that we have thereby placed 
ourselves under moral obligation to 
maintain an open canal for the ships of 
all nations at all times, in war as well as 
in peace. 

What, if any, advantage would accrue 
to us from the fortification of the canal ? 
In this connection we must keep in mind 
the favorable location of the canal from 
a military point of view. Its remoteness 
from the great naval powers of the world 
affords us an enormous advantage. In 
order, however, that it may be the “mili- 
tary asset” which some of our military 
experts say it should be, it is absolutely 
necessary that with our fleet we should 
control the Carribean Sea and so the At- 
lantic approach to the canal. Under the 
existing conditions, with a proper coal- 
ing station at Guantanamo or at some 
other convenient place, our warships af- 
ford us a control over the Atlantic en- 
trance which is full, adequate and com- 
plete, and which would not be strength- 
ened to any considerable degree by the 
establishment of land fortifications at 
that end of the canal. And in order to 
preserve the canal as a military asset it 
is equally important that our fleets should 
control the Pacific Ocean. For this rea- 
son we are fortifying at enormous ex- 
pense Pearl Harbor in the Pacific Ocean. 
When that work shall have been com- 


pleted, until conditions enormously 
change, we shall command with our fleet 
the Pacific entrance to the canal as abso- 
lutely as that on the Atlantic side.. No 
land fortifications, however costly, would 
add materially to our advantage in those 
waters. It must be borne in mind al- 
ways that a foreign fleet to become a 
menace to our position at Panama must 
have somewhere within reasonable dis- 
tance a base of supplies. No fleet, how- 
ever invincible, could travel from Japan 
to Panama, and, without the advantage 
of a naval station, expect to engage suc- 
cessfully with our warships. 


Rear-Admiral Evans is quoted to the 
effect that with fortifications alone it 
would be impossible for our fleet to pass 
from one ocean to the other if there 
were a hostile fleet awaiting it; that it 
would be impossible for’ such fortifica- 
tions to protect our warships until they 
could emerge from the canal and form in 
line of battle; that a hostile fleet would 
be able to concentrate upon each vessel 
as it appeared and destroy it. This is 
undoubtedly true as far as the Atlantic 
side of the canal is concerned, and there 
is little doubt as to the correctness: of 
Rear-Admiral Evans’s view as to the Pa- 
cific approach to the canal. With all the 
fortifications possible it is still apparent 
that in order that the canal might be of 
military advantage to the United States 
int time of war a guard of battleships at 
each of its entrances would be an abso- 
lute necessity. It is equally apparent 
that with such a guard the fortifications 
would be unnecessary, if not entirely 
useless. The proposed fortification of 
the canal without its neutralization would 
be a burden in time of peace and in time 
of war a source of weakness rather than 
of strength. 

What is proposed in place of this use- 
less expenditure of money? That our 
Government enter into treaty agreements 
with the nations of the earth similar to 
those now existing between the United 
States and Great Britain—which will 
never be abrogated—by means of which 
the canal shall be completely neutralized 
and our permanent task shall be limited 
to the ordinary work of maintaining, 
protecting, and policing it. To be sure, 
we are told by our military leaders that 
such treaties are of little avail; that they 
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are “good up to the time of the declara- 
tion of war only.” But that argument 
should not be controlling in our twenti- 
eth century civilization. As it fell to our 
constructive genius to demonstrate to the 
world that the canal could be built and 
that without the sacrifice of human life, 
so American diplomacy should demon- 
strate the possibility of a world agree- 
ment so strong that it could not be 
broken, so lasting that it could not end. 
“Do you mean,” some one will ask, “that 
our Government should enter into such 
treaty obligations with Japan, for in- 
stance, that if we should thereafter be- 
come engaged in war with her, her war- 
ships would have the right to pass peace- 
fully thru the canal?” Precisely. We 
made just such a treaty with Great Brit- 
ain before we stuck a spade into the Ca- 
nal Zone. We did so because it was to 
our advantage to have such a treaty 
agreement with her. What is to be 
feared from such an arrangement? 
Rear-Admiral Evans’s statement as to 
the difficulty we should encounter in 
passing our ships through the canal, even 
under the protection of costly fortifica- 
tions, with a hostile fleet blockading the 
exit, applies with equal force when we 
reverse the situation. No Japanese war- 
ship in time of war with us would get 
thru the canal into the waters of the At- 
lantic Ocean without finding our fleet 
ready to deal with it before any com- 
panion ship could pass thru the canal to 
its support. Suppose for a moment that 
a private corporation, such as the old 
French Company, was constructing the 
canal. Would any one suggest that such 
a corporation would not see the advan- 
tage that must accrue to it by having the 
safety of the canal at all times guaran- 
teed? Yet no one can deny that it would 
be equally advantageous for the United 
States to have such an international 
guaranty. 

But suppose that we had such an in- 
ternational guaranty and that we became 
involved in war with some nation, and 
that, defying its obligations, it should 
send a fleet to injure or blockade the 
canal, what redress would we have? The 
answer is, first of all, that in case of 
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war, fortifications or no fortification,, 
our battleships would be stationed 
each entrance of the canal. The seco:d 
answer is that, until é¢onditions en:r- 
mously change, a hostile fleet with no 
naval station within reasonable distarice 
would find it difficult even to annoy us 
in connection with the canal. Again, the 
answer is that this international guaranty 
should be so strong that any interference 
with the canal would be an act of hosiil- 
ity against all the rest. of the worid. 
Finally, the answer is that the rest of the 
world would join us in exacting such in- 
demnity as would deter all others froin 
disregarding their treaty obligations in 
that behalf. The neutralization of the 
canal would mean that it would cease 
to be an object of attack. 

This is no untried method of protect- 
ing a great waterway. The nations of 
the Old World have established a prece- 
dent and set an example, which we will 
do well to observe and follow. In 1888 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Spain, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Russia and Turkey signed a con- 
vention providing that “the Suez Mari- 
time Canal shall always be free and open 
in time of war as in time of peace to every 
vessel of commerce or of war without dis- 
tinction of flag.” Ten years later when 
we were at war with Spain we desired to 
send warships thru that canal. There 
was some apprehension as to whether ob- 
jection would be made to our doing so 
in view of the fact that, while Spain was 
a party to the above mentioned treaty, we 
were not. Our Government directed Mr. 
Hay, our Ambassador in London, to 
ascertain the attitude of the Government 
of Great Britain. Mr. Hay promptly re- 
ported that “the attitude of the: British 
Government is that we are unquestion- 
ably entitled to the use of the canal for 
warships.” It is not always true that 
“such treaties are good up to the time of 
the declaration of war only.” What the 
Old World has done the New World can 
do. The United States stands for peace. 
The canal is a peace enterprise. ts 
greatest function is to further the com- 
merce of the world. Let us make it for- 
ever a great highway of peace. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Casket . 


The Freedom of the City of London, which was presented to Mr. Roosevelt 
last week, was handed to him in a magnificent gold and jeweled casket. The 
general outline.of the box is oblong, the front and reverse being divided into 
four panels containing enamel painted views of the Guildhall, the Mansion 
House, St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Tower Bridge. The space between the two 
front panels is occupied by the arms of the City of London, in enamel, with an 
ornamental shield below, upon which the following inscription is engraved: 


“Presented by the Corporation of the City of London to Theodore Roose 


velt, Ex-President of the United States of America. Guildhall, London, 
31st May, 1910.” 


At each of the four corners of the casket a shield is placed, upon which are 
enameled the arms of Great Britain, the City of London, the United States of 
America, and the Union Jack. The center of the lid is occupied by a trophy of 
festoons and other ornaments, which support the American Eagle, with the Stars 
and Stripes in enamel, the monogram of the recipient being shown in fine dia- 
monds and sapphires. An important feature of the casket is the two beautifully 
modeled figures seated at either end of the lid, one allegorical of America, 
holding the national flag, and the other representing Britannia, holding the Union 
Jack. The base on which the casket rests has extended platforms, on one of 
Which stands a finely modeled American bison, and on the other a model of a lion. 











Woman as a Metonymy 


BY ANNIE G. PORRITT 


[The theory propounded by Mrs. Porritt that man is the emotional sex is so novel that 
we considered it desirable to have it discussed by a competent authority and necessarily by 
a man since the author states that the article is intended exclusively to be read by men. Pro- 
fessor Ward has shown in his sociological work that the feminine sex fills a higher réle in 
the scheme of nature, from the spider up, than has hitherto been assigned her.—Epiror. ] 


: ‘HIS is an article written by 


a woman, but intended ex- 

clusively for men; for it is 
an attempt to explain woman, and 
women do not need to have them- 
selves explained. A woman is 
not a mystery to women. It is 
only men who find our sex a 
problem, a paradox, an insoluble 
and. inexplicable riddle. And all 
this mystery and lack of under- 
standing are wholly unnecessary. 
Woman is neither very profound nor 
very intricate. There is no reason on 
earth why men should. not understand 
woman—or rather there would be no 
reason if men could be content to take 
her simply and literally. Instead of that 
men persist in approaching her as a fig- 
ure of speech, and it is because they then 
expect a figure of speech to be literally 
accurate, that they fall into errors and 
mistakes concerning the nature and char- 
acter of women. 

In any other case, when a man is mak- 
ing a study of anything, animal. vege- 
table or mineral, he approaches the ob- 
ject of study in a spirit of detachment. 
He treats it wholly objectively, and his 
feelings are not allowed to intrude upon 
his intellect. He is thus able to form 
correct estimates of the nature and quali- 
ties which present themselves ; to classify 
the object of his study, and to form cor- 
rect judgments concerning it. With re- 
gard to woman, ever since men and 
women have existed, the emotions 
aroused by women in men have inter- 
fered with any clear understanding of 
the less efnotional by the more emotional 
sex. Women being of much cooler and 
less excitable nature, have in this respect 
an advantage; as they have been able 
with detachment to study the character 
of man. True they have used the knowl- 
edge which they have acquired often 
very selfishly. They have learned to coax 
and manage, to govern by indirection 
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and to exert an influence which 
often becomes tyranny. Still, 
sometimes the clear understand- 
ing which they have been able to 
acquire of the virtues and the 
shortcomings of their mates, and 
of mankind generally, has given 
them a broad-minded tolerance, a 
wise and quiet patience, which 
has enabled them to submit to 
much injustice and even to ill 
usage without losing all affection 
or kindliness for their oppressors. Rough- 
ly speaking, therefore, women may be 
divided into two classes—those who un- 
derstand men and use their knowledge 
to establish their own authority and to 
get their own way—those who influence 
men by indirection, and those who un- 
derstand men, and thru a large under- 
standing are able to make allowances for 
their shortcomings, while giving them 
credit for their good qualities. The 
women who do not understand men are 
ioo few to form a class. Nor must the 
modern rebellious woman be put under 
this heading. Her revolt against present 
conditions is not a result of lack of un- 
derstanding, but of a still clearer and 
more wide-minded knowledge, both of 
men and women, and an intense and 
burning desire to put an end to the war 
of the sexes which must go on until jus- 
tice and equality take the place of male 
dominance, tempered by female influ- 
ence. 

It has already been intimated that 
man’s lack of understanding of woman 
is due to too great an admixture of emo- 
tion in his judgments. It remains to 
show how this emotional element has 
affected his intellect. I have headed this 
article “Woman as a Metonymy,” and it 
is from the point of view indicated by 
this title that I shall try to explain my 
sex. A metonymy is a figure of speech. 
| was taught in my school days, in which 
a part is taken for the whole; one article 
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for another with which it is commonly 
associated ; or, what is chiefly to the pur- 
pose here, an emotion for the object 
which arouses it. The metonymy is all 
pervading in our emotional life. It often 
affects the estimate that parents form of 
their children; it builds up false charac- 
ters of each other to the young lovers; it 
makes one’s enemy an object worthy of 
abhorrence. But it seems to be only in 
the case of man’s estimate of woman 
that it is the means of permanently ob- 
scuring the character and nature of the 
whole range of beings to which it is ap- 
plied, and of making it an impossibility 
for a whole class ever to attain to a cor- 
rect knowledge of these beings. 

In forming his estimate of woman, a 
man never seems able to free his mind 
from the idol of the metonymy. With 
regard to women, love and its correla- 
tive hate, adoration and contempt, are 
too strong to allow a man clear-sighted 
vision ; and women are continually loved, 
admired, hated and despised, not for 
what they are in themselves in nature 
and character, but on account of the 
emotions which they may, however in- 
nocently or ignorantly, inspire in a man. 
The strongest human passion that can be 
aroused in man is love of woman. So 
strong a passion is of course liable to 
irregularities and abuse, and every abuse 
brings its retribution. Thus, as a meto- 
nymy woman becomes a lure of the evil 
one, an emissary of the devil, something 
to be shunned and abhorred, to be for- 
ever abjured by the ascetic who would 
save his soul by self-denial. So too to 
the man who has allowed his passions to 
degrade him, woman becomes a thing of 
contempt, something so low and vile as 
to be beneath human level and certainly 
unworthy of full human rights. On the 
other hand, to the lover and to the man 


‘who has succeeded in preserving intact 


his illusions concerning women, woman 
is an angel, something above human 
level, something too pure and bright to 
be allowed to come into contact with the 
~ se and sordid details of daily 
fe. 

Whichever way it is, the living, 
breathing woman, the honest, human 
woman, who cares little for illegitimate 
influence, but who pants for human com- 
panionship and a share in the real things 


of life, suffers. She resents being placed 
on a pedestal almost as much as she re- 
sents being trodden down into the mire. 
She has no desire to bend men to her 
will, by the exertion of her sex influence ; 
to twist them around her dainty little 
finger. Nor does she wish to be carried 
on the shoulders of the man she loves— 
merely a burden, not a helper in the 
great work of life and living. She 
wants to be on her feet, putting out all 
her powers, and using all her faculties, 
side by side, with her comrade, man—a 
place which would readily be accorded 
her, if men could only understand that 
she is human, that in most respects she 
is a being of like feelings and passions 
as themselves, and that the misunder- 
standings that arise are due not to her 
complexity or her unreality, but to the 
fact that men have built up a character 
for her out of their own emotions—the 
emotions which she arouses in them— 
and that they are then utterly perplexed 
because the real woman refuses to be 
fitted into the framework which they 
have prepared for her. 

One example of this misunderstanding 
can be found in the well-known but ly- 
ing lines—written of course by a man— 
“Man’s love is of his life a thing apart, 
’Tis woman's whole existence.” Now 
there never was a woman, outside of 
man’s imagination, to whom love of 
some man was the whole of existence. 
As a matter of fact—one that every 
psychologist will confirm—while women 
may in general, and probably largely ow- 
ing to circumstances, be more faithful] in 
love than men, love with them is a pas- 
sion much less strong and less absorb- 
ing. Man has done his best to make mar- 
riage the whole of existence to women, 
by restricting women to this one trade, 
if they are to make a respectable liveli- 
hood. But marriage and love are by no 
means synonymous, and every one will 
allow that a woman usually keeps her 
self-possession and her balance, when in 
love, much more than does a man. A 
woman with a home and children is for- 
tunately rarely wholly unhappy, even if 
neglected or actually ill-used by her hus- 
band; and most women are capable of 
filling their lives pretty full of interest 
and happiness long after the glow of 
love’s young dream has faded away. 
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The attribution of emotionalism to 
women as a sexual characteristic is an- 
other example of the metonymy. Women 
arouse emotion in men, consequently 
emotion especially belongs to their char- 
acter. And yet a very momentary con- 
sideration of men and women will lead 
to the conviction that men’s emotions 
are characteristically deeper and more 
easily stirred than are the emotions of 
women. In politics, in religion, in busi- 
ness, in the pursuit of wealth or pleasure, 
men show an intensity, an eagerness, an 
acharnement, which is rarely equaled 
by women. If, as is evident, men have 
surpassed women in great achievements, 
in building up colossal fortunes; in 
epoch-making discoveries, and inven- 
tions ; in monuments of literature and of 
art, is not this due not so much to any 


superiority of intellect as to greater 
driving force which men have available 
for their work on account of their more 
powerful emotions? If thedifferences bh 

tween men and women are calmly ani 
carefully examined, which so far, for 
lack of a mixed jury of men and women. 
they can scarcely be said to have been. 
is it not probable that the basal ‘differ 
ence will be found to lie in the greater 
emotionalism of man? Certainly if the 
reason for man’s misunderstanding of 
woman be analysed, it will be found to 
be due chiefly to this emotionalism, an‘ 
to the consequent tendency of men, with 
eyes able only to see thru the mists of 
feeling and passion. to regard woman. 
not as a human being, but as a figure of 
speech. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


re 
The Historical View of Woman 


BY LESTER F. WARD, LL.D. 


Autuor or “Dynamic Soctotocy,” “Pure Socro.ocy,” Etc. 
’ 


HAT men do not fully understand 
T women is only a part of the wider 
truth that mankind do not under- 
stand themselves. Neither sex under- 
stands either itself or the other sex. 
Tho man is doubtless the proper study 
of mankind, all the study of man since 
Pope’s day has taught mankind very 
little about man. This article of Mrs. 
Porritt is an excellent illustration of this. 
The only way to understand the sexes 
is to learn their history and the history 
of sex itself. This carries the student 
back not merely to the remotest ages of 
the human race, but to the beginnings of 
life itself.* Such preparation is not 
vouchsafed to the present generation, 
which, in its exclusive study of “the 
humanities,” wholly neglects the study 
of humanity. 

The writer of this article, tho a keen 
observer of human nature, seems to be 
as innocent of the historical perspective 
as the rest of the world. 

There are many paradoxes besides the 


*See “The Past and Future of the Sexes” in this 
journal for March, 1906 (Vol. LX, No. 2988, pp. 54:- 
545); “Pure Sociology,” New York, 1903 (ad Fd, 
1907), Chapter XIV. 


one that Mrs. Porritt points out, viz. 
that women are less emotional than men 
in the sense that they are “of a much 
cooler and less excitable nature.” It 
does seem strange to any one capable of 
seeing things “objectively” that woman 
should be proverbially regarded as 
“fickle and changeable” (varium et 
mutabile), when she is clearly the con- 
servative element in society, and the 
balance-wheel, as it were, of the race. 
All this shows that no amount of evi- 
dence can change a current opinion. 
The current philosophy is not based on 
evidence. It is based on_ historical 
events. It is a social structure that has 
been developed in much the same way 
that organic structures have been devel- 
oped, and reason has no more to do with 
the one than with the other. The opin 
ions that men entertain relative to 
women are no more the result of their 
rational faculty than is the color of their 
eyes or hair, and they can no more 
change those opinions by taking thought 
than an Ethiopian can change his skin 
or a leopard his spots. 

The “male dominance” of which Mrs. 
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l’orritt speaks comes down to us from 
the remote age of androcracy which 
supervened upon the metronymic period 
in prehistoric times. It is capable of a 
historic explanation, as are all the other 
stages in the history of the sexes. Its 
present form is very mild compared with 
earlier forms, and the progress that has 
taken place in the mitigation of woman’s 
condition is the surprising fact, rather 
than the existing inequalities. But this, 
of course, should not deter any one from 
striving for the ultimate removal of 
those inequalities. That this progress is 
more rapid now than ever before there 
is no doubt, and it will probably go on, 
like most other forms of progress, at an 
accelerated rate. The direction which it 
should take at present is that of securing 
woman’s economic independence. This 
first of all problems Mrs. Porritt does 
not so much as allude to. ° 

As regards the relative emotionalism 
of the two sexes, much might be said. 
While it does seem to be true_ that 
in matters of love woman’s attitude 
toward man is more calm and controlled 
than man’s attitude toward woman, it 
cannot be safely inferred from this that 
woman is less emotional than man, Her 
role has always been that of selection, 
and her attitude is naturally defensive. 
Her long schooling in this line has made 
her the cautious sex, while man is essen- 
tially reckless. This must not be mis- 
taken for greater rational deliberation in 
women. It is the manner in which they 
have evolved, and is no more rational 
than man’s aggressiveness. Both may 
be called instinctive. When it comes to 
the really “objective” or “detached” 
study of things in general, there is no 
comparison between the sexes. The male 
sex is almost the only one capable of 
this. Women, as has been often pointed 
out, take little interest in abstract ques- 
tions, questions which do not concern 
their personal well-being or the safety 
of their charge. This can also be ex- 
plained historically, and is not a neces- 
sary condition, but can be and is being 
altered by the scientific training of 
women, 

Most writers of both sexes regard 
woman as the more highly developed sex 
trom the affective side. Comte called 
her the “sexe aimant.” The “lying 





lines,” quoted by Mrs. Porritt, and, as 
she says, “written of course by a man” 
(Byron), are exactly paralleled by those 
of a woman, Madame de Staél, perhaps 
written earlier, where she says that “love 
is the history of a woman’s life; it is an 
episode in man’s,” 

Mrs. Porritt is of course obliged to 
admit that most human achievement has 
been the work of men, and her explana- 
tion is characteristic of the unhistorical 
method of treating such questions, viz., 
as “due, not so much to any superiority 
of intellect, as to greater driving force 
which men have available for their work 
on account of their more powerful emo- 
tions.” That certainly is a strained ex- 
planation. But is there any truth in it at 
all? It may be admitted that man’s sex- 
ual emotions, in common with those of 
the male sex of all species, are more 
acute, more imperative, and more power- 
ful than those of woman, but can the 
same be said of his other emotions? 
Probably not, and only a very small part 
of achievement is connected with the 
sexual emotion. But achievement is not 
the result of emotion. A certain amount 
of interest and even of enthusiasm is 
essential, but, given this, the real work is 
that of intelligence, skill, training and 
equipment for it. Even genius is large- 
ly the product of opportunity. 

John Stuart Mill, tho the proper data 
for such a study did not exist in his day, 
saw the true explanation of woman’s in- 
feriority in the great lines of human ef- 
fort. He justly said that women had 
had no chance to show what they could 
do, that they were not professionally 
trained for anything, as men are, that 
they were thetefore virtually all ama- 
teurs, and that the only just comparison 
would be of all women with amateur 
men. Such a comparison would cer- 
tainly be creditable to women, for it may 
be said of amateur men, much more 
truly than of women as a whole, that 
they have accomplished nothing in the 
work of the world. 

But when we bring the searchlight of 
history to bear on this question it be- 
comes one of the simplest in the whole 
range of evolutionary problems. The 
race has lived under the androcentric 
philosophy since long before the dawn of 
recorded events. Vast prehistoric 
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stretches of the androcratic régime pre- 
pared the way for the patriarchal sys- 
tem, and woman was loaded with the 
whole weight of that system before his- 
tory began. The earliest literature is 
permeated with it, from the Code of 
Manu to the Eumenides of “schylus. 
It created the patria potestas and the 
Salic Law. It cropped out thru medieval 
history in codes and pandects, in papal 
bulls and Witch Hammers. Woman, as 
Mrs. Porritt says, became “a lure of the 
evil one, an emissary of the devil, some- 
thing to be shunned and abhorred, to be 
forever abjured by the ascetic who would 
save his soul by self-denial.” Under 
such an incubus what could woman do? 
There was nothing for her to live for. 
None of the great vistas of fame were in 
sight of her. No avenues of renown or 
even of happiness were open to her. The 
codes of law discriminated against her 


Theodore 


at every point. She could propagate th 
species or she could go into a conven', 
but beyond this her life was barred. Th 
utter absurdity of expecting any great 
achievement from a sex thus circum- 
scribed would seem to be apparent to any 
rational being. Still worse is the tend- 
ency to blame the sex for it, or to impute 
it to any natural inferiority. But, as re- 
marked at the outset, men’s judgments 
on such questions are not based on evi- 
dence or logic or any form of reason. 
They are the products of the system oi 
thought that has been evolved during the 
history of mankind. It is also unfor- 
tunately true that the kind of education 
that is doled out, even still today, and in 
the highest institutions we have, fails to 
enlighten even the few who could and 
would reason, on the simple historical 
facts which so perfectly account for the 
present relations of the sexes. 


Brown UnIversity, Provipence, R. | 


Roosevelt 


BY MOSES E. CLAPP 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA. 


E do not have to go far to find 
W the basis of the confidence of 
the American people in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, when we consider his 
character and his relation to the thought 
and purpose of the American people. 
Free government must rest upon the 
proposition that such government reflects 
the will of the people and develops ac- 
cording to their purpose. Under this 
principle leadership reflects such pur- 
pose. In fact, leadership involves a 
knowledge of the forces to be led relat- 
ing to existing conditions. Thus, great 
leaders have arisen at a time and with a 
disposition related to forces and condi- 
tions by, which they have been able to 
crystallize such force. Such leadership, 
of course, accentuates the force to be 
led, and when the leader is the incarna- 
tion of the thought or purpose which 
underlies the forces and possesses a 
strong personality, he not only crystal- 
lizes such thought and purpose into con- 
crete forces, but materially adds to it. 
This explains the leadership of Theodore 


Roosevelt. American thought was ripe 
for the declaration that this Government 
is greater than any of the agencies cre- 
ated under its sanction. Turn over as 
you will all the issues which have come 
to be known as the Roosevelt policies, 
and the underlying issue, after all, is 
simply this: The Government itself is 
greater than any of its authorized in- 
strumentalities. 

Some leaders must study conditions, 
that they may adapt their views to such 
condition, but it was not necessary for 
Mr. Roosevelt to sink the plummet into 
the current of public thought to sound 
its depth, ascertain its direction or meas- 
ure its force, for he was himself a part 
of that thought and purpose. Taking 
the leadership of purpose dear to the 
American heart, being in absolute har- 
mony with the purpose and object, his 
splendid personality not only making it 
a concrete force, but materially adding 
to that force, it is no wonder that the 
American people retain absolute confi- 
dence in him. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 








The Permanent Wealth of the Nation 


A Commencement Address 
BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, Jr., UNIVERSITY. 


Simon Newcomb, astronomer 
and philosopher. It was said of 
him: “He left a record wholly blameless 
and wholly salutary, whose work added 
to the permanent wealth of nations.”’ 
At the same time died Edward H. 
Harriman, promoter and financier, like- 
wise great and 


N OT long ago died, in Washington, 


had his reward. He made the despised 
Union Pacific and the abused Southern 
Pacific a continuous and valuable piece 
of property. He added to his own 
wealth, to the wealth of the railroad, to 
the wealth of various associates, and in- 
cidentally to the wealth or at least to the 
early development of the Great West. 

In part this 





likewise effective, 
whose life and 
work added large- 
ly to our nation’s 
wealth. 

jut the riches 
they produced 
were not like .in 
kind. The perma- 
nent wealth of na- 
tions, like the 
kingdom of God, 
another name _ for 
the same thing, is 
within ourselves. 
It is not measured 
by outside accumu- 
lations. 

The activities of 
the scholar, the 
clear - headed, 
broad-minded man 
of science, have 
added to the per- 
manent  achieve- 
ment of the human 
race. Men know 
and think more 
clearly because 
Simon Newcomb thought clearly. Men 
act more wisely because they think more 
clearly ; and all this because Simon New- 
comb was wise, courageous and produc- 
tive. We are all the better off, more or 
less, for his life, and this in proportion 
to the loftiness of our own ideals and. 
the degree in which our lives have come 
into contact with his work. 

Harriman was a wise iman, too. He 
saw ends from the beginning, and he 
achieved the results he aimed for. He 








DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


would have come 
without him, in a 
sooner or later 
time. In _ larger 
part, it is a matter 
of absolute indif- 
ference to the 
human race wheth- 
er it ever came or 
not. In other 
words, in those 
matters in which 
‘the permanent 
wealth of nations” 
is concerned, in 
the long future of 
mental and spirit- 
ual development, 
the name of Har- 
riman finds no 
place. The name 
of Newcomb in 
the same connec- 
tion will stand 
in large letters 
among those who 
by life and influ- 
ence have made 
this a broader and 
a better world, or who have helped. us to 
see better what a broad and beautiful 
world this really is. We may easily con- 
ceive that in the next generation the 
name of Harriman will be chiefly re- 
membered, not for his wealth nor his 
mastery of railroads, but rather for the 
noble record left by the scientific observ- 
ers who took part in the Harriman ex- 
pedition to Alaska. In like fashion the 
time will come when the name of Carne- 
gie will not be associated with steel and 
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iron, and even that of Rockefeller will 
not suggest Standard Oil or the associa- 
tion of monopolies. The Carnegie Insti- 
tution and. the Carnegie Foundation will 
outlast these things, and the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research repre- 
sents one of the wisest and most far- 
reaching uses to which any man’s money 
can ever be put. 

This discussion may serve as a text 
for the thesis that there are now, and 
always have been, all over the civilized 
world, men who add to the permanent 
wealth of nations their intellectual and 
moral resources, and the extension of 
sanity, of cleanliness and of justice. It 
goes without saying that the men who 
accomplish these results do not work for 
money. They do not work for self alone, 
nor for immediate results. Theirs is the 
far future, the future which comes it 
may be long after the workers are them- 
selves forgotten. In their work they 
find their own reward. And a second 
thesis is this, that men of this type, now 
and ever, outweigh in influence the other 
types of men. In the endless struggle 
which humanity has had against caste 
and privilege, against plunder and in- 
justice, the man who works for the 
larger end wins always the final success. 
It may not appear so today nor tomor- 
row, nor at the end of the century, nor 
at this or any other stage of the game— 
but the game is not yet finished. 

All the acquisitions of man, Emerson 
tells us, “are the victories of the good 
brain and the brave heart. The world 
belongs to the energetic, belongs to the 
wise. It is in vain to make a paradise 
but for good men.” 

In God’s world those efforts only last 

- which meet with his august approval. 
In other words, that which endures is 
that which deserves to endure, because it 
helps in the conduct of life. What man 
can accomplish must be wrought on his 
fellowman. Only man is plastic in man’s 
hands. The universe is too big for us; 
the tough old world has held its way for 
centuries of eons. We can neither make 
it nor mar it. Wave and storm, sunshine 
and song, tornado and torrent, comet 
and earthquake, all these things will take 
care of themselves. Life is the only ma- 

terial our hands are strong enough to 
hold. The only permanent mark we can 
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Whatever 
makes men better, stronger, saner, more 
just, more gentle and more happy, this is 


make is on the lives of men. 


what counts. This is all that can add to 
“the permanent wealth of nations.” 

When they hung John Brown fifty 
years ago, many blamed him for resisting 
the power of the law, throwing away his 
life and getting nothing for it. He could 
not, as Thoreau said at the time, “get 
even a vote of thanks or a pair of boots 
for doing this.” “He could not get four 
and sixpence a day for being hung, take 
the year around.” But John Brown was 
not looking for a vote of thanks. It was 
not for four and sixpence a day that hx 
stood between force and its helpless vic- 
tims. It was to illuminate the nature of 
slavery. It was to help his fellow citi 
zens to read the story of their institu- 
tions in the light of history. “You can 
get more,” Thoreau goes on to say, “in 
your market (at Concord) for a quart 
of milk than you can get for a quart of 
blood, but yours is not the market 
heroes carry their blood to.” The great. 
the strong, the sane, the pure, those who 
have ennobled our race by being part of 
it, have not been paid by the day or by 
the quart, not by riches, nor fame nor 
power, nor anything that man can give. 
The tragedy of St. Helena lay not in the 
failure of gigantic plans, the collapse of 
empire, but in the futility of the aim to 
which effort was directed. The story of 
Harper’s Ferry, the body moldering 
while the soul goes marching on, is not 
recorded in history as tragedy. 

It is said that Alexander sighed for 
more worlds to conquer when he had 
subdued his ill-armed neighbors in a 
little corner of the earth. Other worlds 
lay all about, and he knew nothing of 
their existence. The secrets of the rock: 
he had never suspected. He had no 
curiosity for the movements of the stars. 
The mystery of life—its endless variety. 
its perennial unity—were no more to 
him than to a jackal. Steam, electricity. 
the growth of trees, the marvel of 
human consciousness, all these had no 
existence to Alexander the Great. The 
only conquest he knew—that of men’s 
bodies—went but a little way. The great 
world of men, even in his day, was be 
yond his knowledge. The great actual! 
universe, the heavens that declare the 
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THE PERMANENT 
glory of God, lay about him in majestic 
invisibility. His world was a very small 
one, and he had done but a very petty 
thing in a very little corner. 

The demand for more worlds to con- 
quer is not a sign of greatness. It is the 
stamp of ignorance. It is a mark of 
provinciality. It indicates that nothing 
worth while is yet accomplished. There 
is always enough that a man can do. 
“There is always room for the man of 
force, and he makes room for many.” 
No Lincoln ever sighed for more nations 
to save and unify; no Luther for more 
churches to purify; no Darwin that Na- 
ture had no more hidden secrets for him 
to probe to their depths; no Agassiz for 
a broader universe in which to trace the 
thoughts of God. ; 

In test of these propositions on the 
practical side, we may look over the his- 
tory of our own country in search of the 
names of men whose total influence has 
been a civilizing power, whose lives have 
added to ‘the only permanent wealth of 
nations.” It is not hard-to find such 
names. Many of them have been re- 
corded in large letters on the pages of 
our history. Cities have been named for 
these in public life. Counties in State 
after State record the names of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Hancock, Jay, Monroe, Mar- 
shall, Carroll, Clinton, Henry,-Randolph, 
Madison and the rest, down to Lincoln, 
wisest of all, after whom the roll of the 
counties is full. Each of these names 
represents some addition, large or small, 
to the development of democracy, to the 
permanent wealth of nations. 

There is an ingenious and useful book, 
called ‘“‘Who’s Who in America,” which 
gives us each year the names and a short 
history of some thousands of men in the 
republic who have acquired temporary 
or permanent note or notoriety, or who 
have added something worth while to 
the permanent wealth of nations. Some 
among these have been merely caught in 
the flitting limelight. Others have a sin- 
gle talent of such a character as to have 
attracted their neighbors’ attention. But 
besides these thousands in “Who’s 
Who,” we know that hundreds of thou- 
sands of others, equally worthy in the 
aggregate, are going their way, unher- 
alded and unnoticed save to those with 
whom they have close personal relations. 
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These men, who are not “who,” who fill 
no place in the biographical dictionaries, 
who stir no patriotic pride when their 
names are called—they are the substance 
of our nation, the units of which civili- 
zation is built. And so long as these 
units are sound, we need have no fear 
for the future of the republic, built of 
such materials. All of these are poten- 
tial heroes; any one of these may at 
some time stand out from his fellows so 
as to catch the world’s eye. But whether 
this shall happen or not, each man who 
holds his place, who does his own part 
without shirking, without overreaching, 
has helped to clinch the future of democ- 
racy, and in his degree has added some- 
thing to the permanent wealth of na- 
tions. And of like substance with these 
common men are those of larger grasp 
and keener intelligence, who form the 
natural leaders, the scientific experts, of 
enlightened democracy. 


We of today are building on the work 
of those who went before. We enter 
into their labors and their possibilities 
are our actualities. For the men of the 
past century, there is no “Who’s Who” 
to point out whom we should praise, ad- 
mire or emulate. Just now we are hav- 
ing a peculiar revival of interest in their 
various careers and in their many lines 
of work. 


A gift has been made to the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York of a Hali 
of Fame, whereon each panel shall be 
inscribed with the name of a great 
American. These are chosen from 
among those no longer living, by the 
franchise of a hundred electors, still liv- 
ing, each elector vouched for by the 
editor of “Who’s Who.” ; 

The Hall of Fame is thus described: 

“A colonnade five hundred feet in length 
looking towards the Palisades and the Harlem 
and Hudson river valleys. The exclusive use 
of the colonnade is to serve as a hall of fame 
for great Americans. One hut.dred and fifty 
panels will be provided for inscriptions. Fifty 
of these were to be inscribed m 1900, provided 
fifty names shall be approved by the two bodies 
of judges. At the close of every five years 
thereafter, five additional panels will be pro- 
provided so that the entire number may be 
completed by A. D. 2000.” 


A second general election to fill the pan- 
els left unoccupied takes place very soon. 
The field is an open primary, in which 
the men and women of the present urge 











the claims of men and women of the 
past. Only a few names, like those of 
Washington and Lincoln, of Emerson 
. and Lowell, of Agassiz and Audubon, 
compel the vote of every elector. For 
the rest, the nominations interest us 
more than the final election. 

- Statesmen in abundance, from the first 
to the last, we record, altho in all time 
and in all lands the existence of states- 
men has been obscured by the swarm of 
politicians. They crowd about the 
statesman like suckers about a stalk of 
corn. The shoot that finally reaches ma- 
turity, that is the real cornstalk. The 
public man that lasts, he is the states- 
man. 

Our. soldiers have not been profes- 
sional warriors, who have exalted their 
terrible trade. They have been men of 
ourselves, men of peace, for the most 
part only too glad to escape from the 
cruel necessities of fratricidal war. And 
among these, North and, South, there are 
some on whose nobility all electors must 
agree. 

The longest roll and the one most 
typical of America is our list of great 
inventors and engineers. The vast re- 
sources of a new country lead men to 
consider how best to make these re- 
sources available. The sons of pioneers 
inherit the power of making the most of 
themselves and their surroundings. 

Great business men we have had in 
abundance, but until the results of busi- 
ness are placed at the people’s disposal, 
business bears little relation to the per- 
manent wealth of nations. 

Gold must be exchanged for truth be- 
fore civilization can accept it as a com- 
modity of continuing value. Permanent 
wealth has a different standard of meas- 
urement from that used by Dun and 
Bradstreet. 

Great teachers, great preachers, great 
men of science, America has had in her 
share, altho the form which research has 
naturally taken has been that of explora- 
tion rather than experiment. The work 
of the closet is not done by men whose 
open door discloses three thousand miles 
of virgin territory. 

But the very names of our candidates 
for the panels of the Hall of Fame are 
inspiring. In their varied power they 
are in themselves a history and a vindi- 
cation of democracy. 
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Take them—the As and Bs—as they 
stand in alphabetical order: Adanis 
(four of them, the third the greatest), 
Alexander, Asbury, Astor, Bache, Baird, 
Bancroft, Beaumont, Beecher (two, be- 
sides a sister), Benton, Blaine, Blair, 
Boone, Booth, Bowditch, Brainerd, 
Brewster, Bushnell, Bryant, Phillips 
Brooks and John Brown. The roll goes 
on and the history is unfinished, but in 
the hall of fame of the past, the “Who's 
Who” of today, and best of all, in the 
promise of the young men and young 
women who are pressing on, we find the 
guarantee of the strength of the repub- 
lic, of its share in the permanent wealth 
of nations. 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss 
the nature of greatness, or to indicate 
those men in any field to whom we 
should turn in gratitude or in emulation. 
I have wished only to sound a note of 
hope. Now and ever, our country has 
had her share of men whose lives have 
intensified and clarified human knowl- 
edge, whose example has strengthened 
human action. “The permanent wealth 
of nations” is growing under our hands, 
and it is for us as university men to do 
cur part in its extension. 

We stand at a turning point in our 
political history. Factionalism and sec- 
tionalism have been swallowed up in the 
larger concern of a larger national life. 
The government by parties, so long sup- 
posed to be a vital necessity in free gov- 
ernment, is passing away. In future we 
shall be governed by the demands of the 
nation. We are interested, not in party 
success, but in the welfare of our people. 
The minor questions of party advantage, 
of party solidarity, of party domination, 
have given way to the pressure of na- 
tional duties, of national accomplish- 
ment, and the university men of our 
country are taking the lead in this bene- 
ficent change. When next they publish 
the “Who’s Who” in sound patriotism 
and good citizenship, may the men o! 
Stanford never be found wanting. The 
chief needs of our nation today, in so 
far as they are related to our govern- 
ment, may be summed up in these four: 
Justice, Sanitation, Temperance, Peace. 
And the first duty of every public man 
is found in loyalty to the needs and the 
liberties of the people. 


Stanrorp, Cat. 
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THE HOUSE AND A PORTION OF THE GARDEN. 


An Historic Italian-American Villa 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


{The remarkable old Villa Palmieri which, as Mr. Cortesi says, has recently passed into 


the possession of an American, is of great historic and artistic interest. 


If we are not mis- 


taken, the American owner is Mr. James E. Ellsworth, of this city —Eprror.] 


TALY is celebrated not only for her 
| ancient monuments, her art treas- 
ures and her churches, but also for 
her villas, some of which are bound up 
in the history of the centuries and con- 
tain monuments, art treasures and even 
chapels. The best examples of these 
magnificent creations of the Middle Ages 
are the Villa Borghese, the Colonna Gar- 
dens, the Doria-Pamphili Villa, the Villa 
Medici and the Villa Corsini in Rome. 
All contain masterpieces of gardening 
and architecture, together with un- 
equaled fountains and precious collec- 
tions of paintings and statuary. 
Tho Tuscany for some time could not 
rival Rome in luxurious villas and gar- 


dens, it is interesting to recall how its 
best villa was created. In the middle of 
the fifteenth century Luca Pitti, the 
powerful opponent of the Medici, envi- 
ous that the famous Filippo Strozzi 
should have built a palace so generally 
admired and considered the largest of 
the time, exclaimed: “It shall be so no 
longer; I will build a larger. The pal- 
ace of Strozzi shall be measured to 
stand within my court, and every one of 
my windows shall be as large as his por- 
tal.” He carried out his boast, This 
palace was designed by Brunelleschi, but 
he ruined himself in the process, leav- 
ing, however, a structure which, together 
with the Boboli gardens added later on, 
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Weavers. This was onl) 
nominal, however, as at thai 
time it was necessary to join 
a guild to enjoy certain privi 
leges of citizenship. Dant 
himself was in the guild oi 
physicians and apothecaries 
for a similar reason. Then 
the villa was called Schifa- 
noida, a name not uncommon 
to Tuscan villas, and which 
signified “avoid care.” 

The most important event 
in connection with this now 
truly royal residence is that 
recounted by Boccaccio. It 
was the spot where the seven 
lovely girls and three young 
men met during the plague 
which ravaged Florence in 
1348, each telling one tale a 
day, and thus forming that 
group of one hundred stories 
comprised in the “Decam- 
eron” which won its author 
the title of “Father of Italian 
Prose,” as Dante was that of 
poetry. In the “Decameron” 
Boccaccio describes the villa 
and ends by saying: “Its 
beautiful order, its flowers, 








THE ORIGINAL DOOR OF THE OLDEST WING. 
With Fini coat-of-arms. 


Thirteenth century. 


has made his name celebrated even to our 
days. An older, and from an historic- 
literary point of view more precious, edi- 
fice near Florence is the Villa Palmieri, 
which in 1907 was bought by an Ameri- 
can, of New York, and was admirably 
restored in the most minute particulars, 
so that it has now returned to its ancient 
glory. The villa dates as far back as 
1259; it stands only two miles from 
Florence on the southern slope of a hill 
bathed at its foot by the torrent Mug- 
none, having near by an altitude where 
was Dante’s villa, which afterward 
passed to the Portinari, the family of 
Beatrice, and where a well is still pre- 
served beside which the great poet wrote 
and meditated. The Villa Palmieri orig- 
inally belonged to the family of Cione di 
Fini, a noble house entirely devoted to 
literary pursuits and inscribed in Flor- 
ence among the Guild of the Linen 


and its sparkling fountain 
gave so much pleasure that all 
began to affirm that if Para- 
dise were on this earth they could not 
imagine what other form it could have 
but that of this garden, nor could they 
think what other beauty might be added 
to it.” 

Shortly afterward the villa was 
bought by Nuccio Solosmei, a member 
of one of the oldest and noblest Floren- 
tine families, whose tombs were in the 
Piazza del Duomo. It was while walk- 
ing among these tombs that Guido Caval- 
canti, Dante’s friend, used to compose 
his poems. Besides other additions the 
Solosmei put three coats of arms over 
the door, with three faces, which could 
be seen in a reproduction of the villa still 
in existence in 1800. These three faces, 
according to some writers, were the por- 
traits of the three young men who told 
the tales of the “Decameron,” and per- 
haps were the cause of the villa being 
called “Tre Visi” (three faces) for four 
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centuries. “According to others the 
naine “Tre Visi” came from a bas-relief 
representing the heads of the Trinity 
which once existed there; and according 
to still others, from an effigy of Janus, 
which once adorned the grounds. The 
latter theory, however, is fallacious, as 
Janus is usually represented with two 
faces, never with three. 

Matteo Palmieri, who was above 
everything a scholar, bought the villa in 
July, 1454, because it inspired him to 
write and study. His family had come 
to Tuscany from Germany at the begin- 
ning of the re-establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empire, in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. The legend about the origin 
of the name Palmieri is interesting. 
Otto I came from Germany into Italy 
to fight against Berengarius IV and de- 
feated him. Pope Agapitus IT 


Their coat of arms consisted of a palm 
between two lions, and was for a long 
time conspicuous on the facade of their 
house, and on a wall of the Church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, where they 
had their private chapel. On the front 
of the house was also, from 1460 to 1832, 
a bust of Matteo Palmieri, by Donatello, 
which was taken down because the boys 
of the streets had thrown stones at it and 
injured it. It is at present preserved in 
the National Museum of Florence. It 
cost 75 zecchini or about $200. It is now 
invaluable. 

After having bought the villa Matteo 
Palmieri retired to it, and for several 
years was absorbed in writing some 
treatises, the most important being “De 
Captivitate Pisarum,” on the conquest. of 
Pisa by the Florentine army; “De Vita 





sent a palm to Otto as a sym- 
bol of the peace which would 
follow his success. Otto was 
so proud of the gift that he 
asked the best of his knights 
to carry it around the town 
as a triumph, and from that 
time he who carried it was 
called Palmiere (palm _bear- 
er), to whom Otto gave the 
Castle del Rasoio (of the 
Razor) in Tuscany, so called 
from the sharp edge of the 
hill on which it was built. 
The Palmiere married an 
Italian girl, but the jealousy 
of the neighbors was so pow- 
erful that his castle was at- 
tacked and destroyed. His 
descendants, the Palmieri, 
went to live in Florence and 
owned a house at the Canto 
alle Rondini (corner of the 
swallows) which still stands. 
Having lost all their fortune, 
they then started a pharmacy, 
which flourishes to this day 
and which is still known as 
the Farmacia del Canto alle 
Rondini, the oldest drug store 
in Florence. The Palmieri 
occupied prominent positions 
in the Government of Flor- 














ence. They represented the 
republic at the courts of the 
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other potentates of the time. Thirteenth century. Hole of observation in ceiling at foot. 
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Nicolai Acciaioli,”’ a biography of his 
friend Acciaioli, and a contemporary his- 
tory. The most interesting of his books, 
however, is the “Citta di Vita” (“City of 
Life’), a poem a hundred cantos long, 
written in triplets. It was inspired by 
the platonic philosophy and describes 
the author’s own fantastic voyage to the 
Elysian fields, whither the Cumzan 
Sibyl is his guide, and teaches him the 
origin and final destiny of the human 
soul. Marsilio Ficino, the great platonic 


gen, the great theologian of the ancicnt 
Church, and wanted to burn the book 
and. the author’s body. However, thru 
the intervention of the Government of 
the republic this was prevented and the 
poem, altho somewhat damaged by the 
flood of 1557, is still preserved in a cup- 
board by itself in the famous Laurentian 
Library of Florence. 

Sandro Botticelli, the famous painter. 
was a constant visitor at Villa Palmieri 
at the time of Matteo Palmieri, who 




















THE LARGE DINING ROOM. 


philosopher, called Matteo Palmieri 
“Poeta theologicus,” and. Leonardo Dati. 
Bishop of Massa, said that his poem was 
“almost divine,” but it was never pub- 
lished. Matteo sealed it up and gave it 
to the proconsul of the Guild of Nota- 
ries, to be opened after his death. In 
1475, at his funeral, it was laid on his 
coffin as a token of great honor and 
glory to the dead poet, but when the 
poem was known the [nquisition said it 
was contaminated by the heresy of Ori- 


loved to be surrounded by artists and 
literary men. The latter ordered of 
Botticelli a painting representing the 
Assumption of the Virgin for the Palmi- 
eri chapel, in the Church of San Pier 
Maggiore, and in the picture Matteo 
Palmieri and his wife were portrayed as 
kneeling in the foreground at the sides. 
This picture also having been accused of 
heresy, after Matteo’s death was carried 
to Villa Palmieri and walled up until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
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when it was sold, passing after several 
changes into the hands of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and finally, in 1882, it became 
the property of the National Gallery of 
London. 

In 1630 the plague devastated Flor- 
ence again, altho not so thoroly as in 
1348, and Villa Palmieri, then stripped 
of all its former ornaments, was, strange 
to say, used as a lazarette. This made 
it lose entirely its desirability as a resi- 
dence for a long time, and it was not 
until 1691 that, every danger of infec- 
tion having passed away, the villa be- 
came the constant home of its owner, 
Palmiero Palmieri, who completely trans- 
formed it and restored it as the favorite 
meeting place of intellectual and aristo- 
cratic Florence during the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 

George Nassau Clavering, Earl of 
Cooper, a passionate scholar in Italian 
literature, having decided to settle in 
Florence, bought Villa Palmieri in 1765 
and made it once more the center of the 
literary life of his day. He married 
Miss Gore, who was most popular, and 
when she gave birth to a son (the late 
Lady Palmerston’s first husband), the 
joy of the common people was so great 
that for three days they had bonfires and 
lights at their paper windows. The Earl 
of Cooper was also a lover of good soci- 
ety, and opened Villa Palmieri for balls 
and receptions, which Leopold I, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, constantly attended, 
highly displeasing the Grand Duchess, as 
there was talk that her husband was not 
insensible to the exceptional beauty of the 
English countess. In 1824 the heirs of 
Lord Cooper sold the property to Miss 
Mary Farhill, an English lady, who was 
a great friend of Marie Antoinette, the 
last Grand Duchess of Tuscany, to 
whom she left her estate in her will. 
Marie Antoinette in her turn sold it in 
1873 to the Earl of Crawford, who died 


seven years later, and his widow, Lady 
Margaret Crawford, retired to it and 
spent there twenty-five years of her life. 
Queen Victoria, who was a personal 
friend of Lady Crawford, accepted her 
invitation to spend some weeks at her 
villa in the spring of 1889. She went 
there with the Prince and Princess of 
Battenberg, leaving as a souvenir of her 
visit a cypress tree which she planted 
with her own hands. She enjoyed her 
visit so much that she returned in the 
spring of 1893 for a longer sojourn. 

The present American owner has so 
transformed. both the grounds and house 
of the villa that from the time of Boc- 
caccio to that of the last Duke of Tus- 
cany, each epoch has a corner so com- 
plete in furniture, paintings and style as 
to give the illusion of a dream. The old 
door of the thirteenth century house was 
discovered in 1909, and wa’s returned to 
its place, together with the stones which 
formed the wall around it, they contain- 
ing the coat of arms of the Fini family. 
It is as well for the visitor that he lives 
in the twentieth century, as just above 
his head, on entering, is an opening 
which served to watch who came, and 
“suppress” him if expedient. Another 
means of protection and secret refuge 
was a tunnel which led from the house 
to the grounds, discovered in 1908. 

The transformation brought about by 
the present owner is especially admirabl+ 
when one considers that next to the ven- 
erable wooden ceilings, to the almost 
effaced frescoes representing ancient 
Florentine games and scenes from the 
“Decameron,” next to the rusted iron 
lamps and the ancient pendulum clocks, 
are all the most modern necessities for 
comfort — heating, gas, baths, electric 
light—but all so unobtrusive and well 
disguised as not to be inharmonious 
with the antique. 


Rome, Itaty. 






































































































































































































































Professor Goldwin Smith 


BY E. J. HATHAWAY 


on Tuesday, June 7, at his home 
in Toronto, at the advanced age 

of eighty-seven, marks the passing of 
one who has been an outstanding figure 
in literary and journalistic work for 
more than sixty years. The death of 
his wife early in 1909 was followed, 
a few months later, by the announce- 
ment of his retirement from active 
journalism. Early in the present year 
a fall in his own home resulted in the 
breaking of one of his thigh bones, and 
altho for a time he seemed to pick up, 
the shock was too much for the nervous 
system of one of his years. 

A brilliant historian and essayist, and. 
a keen and, searching controversialist of 
wide knowledge and authority, Dr. Gold- 
win Smith has exercised «n important 
influence on political and social move- 
ments both in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, extending back to the middle of the 
last century. For more than a genera- 
tion after leaving Oxford he was active- 
ly associated with the leading men in 
English public life; and altho most of 
the forty years of his residence ‘in Amer- 
ica have been spent in the semi-seclusion 
of his Toronto home, he has not only 
continued in touch with the great move- 
ments of the time, but has also, by means 
of his acute critical faculty and that 
authority which he had developed in the 
field of English public life, had some 
part in the shaping of these movements. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and in his student 
days was looked upon as a youth of un- 
usual intellectual qualities. He was 
graduated in 1845, after an especially 
brilliant college career, taking the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for Latin verse. In the 
year following he took the prize for the 
Latin essay, and in the next year that 
for the English essay. In the same year 
he was elected a fellow of University 
College, London, and shortly afterward 
he was called to the bar, but never prac- 
tised. 

Internal affairs at Oxford at this time 


te death of Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
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were in an unsatisfactory condition, A 
resolution in the House of Commons in 
i850 calling for a royal commission to 
inquire into the discipline, state and 
revenues of the university, and to report 
as to what action might be taken by the 
Crown or Parliament to promote the in- 
terests of religion and learning in the 
colleges, met with vigorous denunciation 
at the hands of Mr. Gladstone and. other 
Parliamentary leaders. It was also vig- 
orously opposed by the heads of the col- 
leges and by distinguished graduates. 

Lord John Russell, the Prime Min- 
ister, altho refusing to support the reso- 
lution at the time, surprised the House 
shortly afterward by announcing the ap- 
pointment of the commission asked for. 
The reason was not far to seek. At this 
critical moment there appeared in the 
columns of the London Times a series of 
brilliant letters in support of the claim 
for a commission which stated the case 
so effectively as to convince the waver- 
ing Premier. These letters, which bore 
the signature “Oxoniensis,” were written 
by Goldwin Smith. 

Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, afterward 
Dean of Westminster, and Goldwin 
Smith, whose letters had practically 
forced the issue, were named as secre- 
taries of the commission. Their report 
was published in 1852. The interest 
aroused over the question was intense, 
and voluminous as it was, the first edi- 
tion of the report was sold out in a few 
days. This report is said to have been 
one of the most remarkable documents 
of the time. Its literary form and much 
of its substance were the work of the 
secretaries, and Goldwin Smith himself 
contributed an elaborate report on “The 
History of the Colleges and Halls of 
Oxford.” 

Dr. Smith was secretary to the second 
Oxford Commission, which later effect- 
ed many alterations in the constitution, 
curriculum and government of the uni- 
versity. Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and member for Ox- 
ford, had charge of the legislation, and 
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in the framing of the bill he was assisted 
by Goldwin Smith, Professor Jowett and 
others. 

Meanwhile he had been constantly 
writing for the newspaper and, periodical 
press on political, literary, academic and 
religious topics, and on account of his 
literary activities and his public services 
on these two commissions, had forced 
himself into a prominent place among 
the journalists and public men of the 
day. He had now become a man to be 
reckoned with. As a controversialist he 
had proved himself a vigorous antag- 
onist. An offer of a “safe” seat for 
Parliament was made to him, but he re- 
fused it in favor of a journalistic career, 
and a journalist he has ever since re- 
mained. He wrote regularly for the 
Times, the Chronicle, the Manchester 
Guardian, and other of the great jour- 
nals; he took part in all of the active po- 
litical movements of the day; and he is 
probably the last survivor of the famous 
Manchester school of anti-corn law and 
free trade advocates associated with 
Cobden and John Bright. 

In November, 1855, the Saturday Re- 
view was launched. This was one of the 
great events in English journalism. “The 
immediate motive in coming before the 
public,” said the prospectus, “is fur- 
nished by the impetus given periodical 
literature by the repeal of the Newspaper 
Stamp Act”; but this was probably only 
half the truth. The real motive seems 
rather to have been a desire to over- 
throw the monopoly in government of 
the Times. 

“It is high time,” declared an article 
in the first number, “that we began to 
realize the magnificent spectacle afforded 
by Br‘tish freedom—thirty million of 
Cives Romani governed despotically by 
a newspaper.” 

Associated in the enterprise were some 
of the most brilliant journalists and 
brightest intellects of the day: Douglas 
Cook, Beresford Hope, Sir Henry 
Mayne, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
Lord Robert Cecil (afterward Lord 
Salisbury), John Morley and Goldwin 
Smith. This was in the early days of 
the Reform Bill, and the Saturday Re- 
view was neither Liberal nor Conserva- 
tive. Independent it claimed to be in 
everything, including politics. Its staff 
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represented the very flower of English 
political, literary and university life, and 
a saying current at the time was to the 
effect that many things were new, true 
and of the highest importance, but to the 
writers of the Saturday Review nothing 
was new, true or of the highest impor- 
tance. 

In 1858 Goldwin Smith was named by 
the Government a member of the Popu- 
lar Education Commission, and in the 
progress of his investigations for this 
important undertaking he visited every 
part of England, thus acquiring at first 
hand a knowledge of educational condi- 
tions and needs that proved of inesti- 
mable*value to him in the criticism and 
discussion of educational problems. 

In the same year he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, a position once occupied by Dr. 
TFhomas Arnold, and subsequently by 
Freeman, Stubbs and Froude. 

During the American war he ardently 
championed the cause of the North, and 
in order to get more light on this sub- 
ject he visited America in 1864. His 
prominence in educational and public 
matters won for him a cordial reception. 
He was féted and welcomed everywhere 
and received an LL.D. from Brown Uni- 
versity. In 1868, on the occasion of his 
second visit, he came in contact with 
Andrew D. White, president of Cor- 
nell University, then recently founded 
for the special benefit of poor students. 
Mr. White invited him to join the staff. 
An unfortunate family bereavement at 
this time made the invitation welcome, 
and accordingly he resigned his position 
at Oxford and became Professor of 
English and Constitutional History at 
Cornell, a position which he held until 
1871, when he removed to Canada on his 
marriage to the widow of the late W. H. 
Boulton, of Toronto. 

An interesting episode occurred at 
this time. Mr. Gladstone, by a series of 
resolutions in the House of Commons, 
had, in 1868, brought about the defeat of 
the Disraeli Government, and the latter 
was once more at leisure to take up his 
work as a novelist, which he had laid 
aside for more than twenty years. The 
publication of “Lothair” is notable be- 
cause it was the first novel ever written 
by a man who had previously been 
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Prime Minister of England. It is a bril- 
liant and vivid presentation of contempo- 
rary aristocratic life in England, and 
many of the characters are portraits 
from life. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith was at once identi- 
fied in the character of the Oxford pro- 
fessor. He wrote to the author as fol- 
lows: 

“In your ‘Lothair, you introduce an Oxford 
professor who is about to emigrate to Amer- 
ica, and you describe him as a social parasite. 

“You well know that if you had ventured 
openly to accuse me of any social baseness, 
you would have had to answer for your 
words. But when sheltering yourself under 
the literary forms of a work of fiction, you 
seek to traduce with impunity the social char- 
acter of a political opponent, your expressions 
can touch no man’s honor--they are the 
stingless insults of a coward.” 

During nearly forty years’ residence 
in Canada Dr. Smith. was identified 
with every effor to promote the higf- 
er interests of the press. He was a 
member of the Canadian Press Associa- 
tion since 1875 and was vice-president in 
1878. He had aided financially and by 
his pen in the launching of many Cana- 
dian literary enterprises, among others 
the Canadian Monthly, The Week, The 
Nation, The Bystander—all unfortunate- 
ly now among the wreckage of Canadian 
journalism—and the Weekly Sun, to 
which, until his withdrawal from active 
newspaper work,-he had for years con- 
tributed regularly each week from two 
to four columns of comment on ques- 
tions of the day. For some years he 
published The Bystander, a monthly 
organ of personal editorial opinion—a 
magazine unique in journalistic annals, 
and one that, on account of the person- 
ality of its editor, was widely read and 
quoted. 

Altho never a regular contributor to 
any local newspaper, with the exception 
of the agricultural journal, the Weekly 
Sun, few men have written more exten- 
sively on local public issues ; and his con- 
tributions to the American press, chiefly 
to the New York Sun and Tue INpE- 
PENDENT, and in England to the London 
Times and Manchester Guardian and the 
leading reviews, have been distinguished 
because of their brilliant literary quali- 
ties and keen critical insight. 

In Canada his opinions on public 


affairs have always been treated with the 
greatest respect, as was becoming in re- 
gard to one who for years was the com- 
panion and adviser of.those who were 
most influential in shaping public affairs 
during an important era in England’s 
political history. Many of his views on 
public questions—especially those in re- 
gard to the political destiny of Canada— 
were not such as to find favor with the 
Canadian people, but his sincerity has 
never been questioned and his influence 
in upholding English political traditions 
on this continent has on the whole been 
decidedly beneficial. On the other hand, 
Matthew Arnold, a contemporary, and 
in many things an opponent, declared 
some years before his death that the 
greatest loss England had suffered dur- 
ing the nineteenth century was the de- 
parture of Goldwin Smith to America. 


Dr. Smith’s literary work, apart from 
journalism, has been mainly along the 
line of historical study, with an occa- 
sional contribution to theological discus- 
sion or literary criticism. Among his 
best known works are “The United 
States: A Political History,” a small 
volume of but three hundred pages, but 
containing one of the keenest and most 
searching studies of the development of 
the American republic that has yet been 
written; “The United Kingdom,” a bril- 
liant analysis of the political growth of 
Great Britain down to the passage of 
the Reform Bill; “Irish History and 
Irish Character”; “Canada and_ the 
Canadian Question,’ a study of the 
annexation question; “Three English 
Statesmen,” dealing with Pym, Hamp- 
den and Cromwell; “Oxford and Her 
Colleges,” based on his work on the Ox- 
ford Commission; “Lectures on the 
Study of History,” published while at 
Oxford; “Lectures and Essays”; “Ra- 
tional Religion” and “Guesses at the 
Riddle of Existence”; “Jane Austen” ; 
“Cowper,” and “Shakespeare: the Man” ; 
besides two or three small volumes of 
translations from the Latin and Greek 
poets. 

On the occasion of his seventy-ninth 
birthday Dr. Smith wrote: 

“I have come to the close of a long and not 


uninteresting life. I have borne a part in 
important movements of opinion, the result 
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of which, as I look back, seems to me on the 
whole to have been good. I look forward 
with confidence to the realization of my hope 
for the reunion of my race, though I have 
no expectation of living to see it. As a Lib- 
eral, 1 have seen the world go, on the whole, 
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in the way Liberals desire. I have enjoyed 

noble friendships, the warmth of which no 

difference of opinion has chilled. Regrets, and 

even bitter regrets, all mortals have. Disap- 

pointments I have none.” 
Toronto, CANADA. 


of Collecting 


BY ANDREW LANG 


66 O good comes of gentlemen buy- 
N ing and selling,” says some 
ancient ‘sage, but few collec- 

tors, rich or poor, agree with him. I am 
the least of collectors, and not worthy 
to be called a collector, but my sympa- 
thies are with the sage. I never sold 
anything but once, and I have ever since 
regretted this fall from virtue. I pos- 
sessed a copy of each of the three vol- 
umes published by Keats in his lifetime. 
They are plain books, in blue boards, 
with paper titles stuck on _ behind. 


“Lamia and Isabella” cost me 15 shil- 


lings; “Endymion” about a pound; the 
“Poems” of 1817, £7 (it bore the stamp 
of an asylum for idiots). One day I 
thought that I was “rather short,” as 
Mr. Bouncer says, and I sold my Keatses 
to a friend and bookseller for £50. Then 
[ found that I was in no need of £50. I 
had said to my bookseller that if he 
could not find a purchaser I would re- 
turn the gold and take the books. There 
was no need! I daresay he got at least 
£150, perhaps more, for the three vol- 
umes. The only comfort was that a 
lady, a total stranger, sent me “Lamia 
and Isabella” because she thought that I 
liked books, and the state of her eyes, in 
advancing age, made her incapable of 
enjoying them. 

At present I am under sore tempta- 
tion. Many years ago I saw a mezzo- 
tint by Dickenson after Romney; por- 
trait of Miss Benedetta Ramus, daugh- 
ter of a royal page; she married a Sir 
John Day, in the time of George III. 
In Benedetta I recognized my elective 
affinity; she was precisely like Sophia, 
in “Tom Jones,” who is every man’s 
ideal. She was a dark beauty, with the 
kindest face in the world. I sought for 


a copy of the engraving, and asked sev- 
eral dealers to purchase one for me if it 
came into a sale. Moreover, I wrote 
and published a poem on Benedetta and 
showed every sign of infatuation. 

At last my aforesaid friend and book- 
seller sent me what I desired. He had 
to pay £30, because all the other dealers 
to whom I had applied were bidding 
against him, for me. However, the prize 
was worth the money. The engraving 
was in the earliest possible “state,” a 
“proof” before any letters, and had the 
mark of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collec- 
tion, and (I think) Romney’s mono- 
graph. 

In reading accounts of sales of engrav- 
ings I always looked out for Benedetta, 
but she never appeared in them; clearly 
she was “very rare.” At last, in May of 
this year, she turned up in a collection 
sold by an old college frined of mine. 
She attained the highest price, £672, say 
$3,300, which looks better. My friend 
had paid $125. An etching by Méryon, 
a proof, on greenish paper, brought £75. 
I have a copy in the same state for which 
[ paid two or three pounds. 

The temptation is visible: Am I to 
sell my engravings for much gold? | 
think not! I hope not. Besides, at a 
great, famous sale, people run wild and 
bid prices which, in cold blood, they 
shudder to contemplate. 

The craze for mezzotints is carried to 
wild lengths. I had a friend, Mr. John 
Paget, author of a very amusing book, 
‘Paradoxes and Puzzles,” who, when he 
came to London perhaps fifty years ago, 
appreciated the mezzotints of the late 
eighteenth century. Nobody else be- 
stowed a thought on them, so he had the 
pick of them, and, I think, he never paid 
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more than half a dollar for one example. 
But Mr. Theobald’s were disposed of at 
prices ranging from over £600 to over 
£ioo. Dr. Johnson, after Reynolds, 
brought £210; Lady Taylor, £304; Mrs. 
Curtis, £338; Lady Hamilton, second 
state, £325; Mrs. Davenport (Romney), 
£609; Mrs. Payne Galway (Reynolds), 
£567; Lady Cholmondeley (Hoppner), 
£546; the Godsall Children (Young), 
£651. It seems as if some if your West- 
ern millionaires had broken loose. 
Sometimes, at sales (and nowhere 
else), a little historical knowledge does 
no harm. Collectors want to know the 
names of the persons in miniatures, this 
knowledge increases their value. I 
bought cheaply an ornament containing 
miniatures of a gentleman and lady un- 
named. They were, in fact, James VIII 
and III, and his queen, née Sobieska. A 
day or two ago I saw in a catalog of 
miniatures one of “A Child in Armor.” 
Children do not often wear armor, still 


less do they wear the ribbon of the 


Order of the Garter, as this infant did. 
I told the clerk at the auction rooms that 
this infant’s name was H. R. H. James 
Francis Edward Stuart, Prince of 
Wales, born June 10, 1688, 

“When our white roses do appear, 

To welcome Jamie the Rover.” 
I had seen a replica, absurdly labeled 
“Prince Charles Edward,” the son of the 
unfortunate prince actually represented 
in the miniature. 

Genuine collectors, rich men, gather 
beautiful things, and then, as Monsieur 
Tyszkiewicz says in his amusing “Memo- 
ries of an Old Collector,” “When my 
craze for medals had given place to 
something else, I sold these marvelous 
works of art.”” As Mr. Myers sings, so 
M. Tyszkiewicz says, “Others linger in 
their loves, but I so soon am weary, and 
so soon go by.” 

M. Tyszkiewicz heard of a bronze Her- 
cules in several parts. M. Bonichi had a 
beautiful bronze leg, Guardabarri had 
the torso. M. Tyszkiewicz bought the leg 
(about which Bonichi told a myth), and 
he swapped a bronze mirror with a 
Dionysius in relief for the torso. The 
lower part of the left leg and the foot 
were reconstructed. Passing thru Fo- 
ligno, M. Tyszkiewicz saw, in the window 
of a tobacconist’s shop, the missing left 
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leg, and last of all, he finally was pre- 
sented with the lost club of the Hercules, 
and now they are all reunited at the 
Louvre. It is like the search by Isis for 
the scattered limbs of Osiris. 

The great and famous Alessandro 
Castellani, the dealer, knew all things 
else, but in the matter of engraved gems 
was to the last always taken in, not only 
by artistic imitations of the sixteenth 
century, but even by very inferior copies 
of modern days. 

Once I bought in a store of cheap, bad 
jewelry an object, nobody knows what it 
is. The very highest authorities incline 
to think it a “Minoan” cameo, far older 
than Homer. But then others of the 
very highest authorities assign it to the 
nineteenth century of our era! They are 
wrong, | am certain, but what this gem 
really is | am wholly unable to guess. 
M, Tyszkiewicz thought that some for- 
geries of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries “are very difficult to 
detect.” But my object is quite unlike 
them; it represents the lions of the gate 
at Mycenz with variations, and with 
their heads on; they are lionesses. The 
style is not neat and prim, the pillar is 
“wobbly”; the surface is all that it 
should be. M. S. Reinach suggested 
that my object was copied from an in- 
accurate eighteenth century sketch of 
the lions, but all the sketches which we 
could compare were accurate and quite 
unlike that enigmatic thing. 

M. Tyszkiewicz was bitten rather late 
by the noble passion for Greek engraved 
gems, and in a few months expended 
£5,000 on these objects. At least two- 
thirds of them turned out to be modern 
imitations. He then sold the lot, at a 
fourth of his original outlay, to Castel- 
lani, who weeded out the palpable for- 
geries, left a large number of doubtful 
ones, and sold the whole to—the British 
Museum! He could not do that now, 
and I suppose that Mr. Newton, Mr. 
Murray and Sir Cecil Smith have long 
ago eliminated the trash. But even the 
Museum may be and has been in error, 
and I suspect that certain once esteemed 
terra cotta figures are slinking from their 
place of pride into regions where no 
visitor will see their faces any more. 
The art of forging plausible gems is lost, 
but in terra cotta figurines Graecia 
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nendax can now deceive the very elect. 
Gems are the most desirable things on 
earth, genuine Greek gems, but they are 
not for the poor collector. A friend of 
mine did buy a beautiful gem represent- 
ing a lost Greek statue for half a dollar 
in the shop of a vendor of old postage 
stamps, but the good gems are snapped 
up by millionaires and museums. Dr. 
Bodg had to pay £8,000 for his wax 
head; he did not make a good bargain!. 

In the sixties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at Rome, the diggers in the vine- 
yards every week disinterred the most 
beautiful things of all sorts, but the 
happy times are ended. You cannot now 
buy a cameo signed by Diodotus in a 
tobacconist’s shop. 
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Some readers may know Sir John 
Evan’s great cameo of Medusa; it was 
used as a model for a head of “She” in 
an edition of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
novel. The cameo seems to be that 
which M. Tyszkiewicz had; it was orig- 
inally sold for a few pence by the peas- 
ant finder, who thought that it was a 
fragment of a Roman scaldino, or chaf- 
ing dish, such as the peasants use. Glo- 
rious as is the lot of the American citi- 
zen, he cannot find Greek gems and 
medals in the sacred soil of his native 
land! But gems, Roman, turn up in our 
native soil, at Silchester, the site of a 
Roman town. They are poor relics of 
the legionaries. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


For a College Class Reunion. 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE 


YoutH and ‘love and shining eyes— 
Where shall we behold them? 
Beauty from: the rose replies: 
“See how I unfold them. 
Give me but the mood of May, 
Tears and golden sorrow — 
Youth and love will ne’er delay: 
There'll be buds tomorrow !” 


Comrades, in our joyful prime 
Love was touched with blindness; 
Now we know a sadder time, 
Brim the cup with kindness. 
Pledge the beauty of intent, 
Noble in its aiming. 
Drink to what each brother meant; 
Leave to heaven the blaming. 


Hands all round and hearts afire— 
God and country need us— 

Pledge we our celestial choir, 
Who, tho seen not, lead us. 

They wear yet the mood of May— 
Tears and golden sorrow. 

Youth and love will ne’er delay: 
There'll be buds tomorrow. 


New Yor« City. 











The Teetotaler in the Empire of Beer 


BY W. A. AVERILL 


[Mr. 


Averill is one of the exchange teachers now in the German schools. This isa sort 


of exchange, as at the present time several German teachers are doing similar work in Ameri- 


can schools.—EpirTor. ] 


HE abstainer in Germany.is a dis- 
T tinct type of man. He is not 
what one might call a frequent oc- 
currence. In a city of 150,000, I met 
four in eight months. These four were 
not acquainted with one another, but 
they were enough alike to be described 
as a class and above all were regarded 


and treated in precisely the same man- 


ner by their countrymen. It is the first 
impression of the attitude of the “nor- 
mal” German toward his abstaining 
brother that I shall describe. 

In the first place, the German prohibi- 
tionist is certainly a hero. This would 
be admitted by the hardest American 
drinker ten minutes after the abstainer’s 
name had been mentioned in any German 
society. There is a theory afloat in Ger- 
many somewhere to the effect that every 
man has a right to his opinion, and even 
that the standpoint of the non-drinker 
should at least be respected, but just 
where this theory comes into practice is 
not visible to the naked eye. The hero- 
ism consists in being the target for the 
most thorogoing and caustic abuse and 
the most supreme contempt of which the 
German mind and tongue are capable. 
Perhaps the chief interest, at first sight, 
lies in the perfection of this vigorous de- 
nunciation and the completeness of the 
social enmity the teetotaler receives 
rather than any particular characteris- 
tics of the man himself. If a political 
speaker wished to perfect himself in 
white hot invective oratory, merciless 
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irony, withering sarcasm, _ blistering 
scorn, derision, slander or any other form 
of rhetorical anathema, he would cer- 
tainly find a rich mine of. abusive ore 
running very high to the ton in the gen- 
eral and often intensely personal remarks 
directed at the native non-drinker in the 
Fatherland. In rather surprising con- 
trast, the inclinations of the foreign trav- 
eler or resident are rarely commented 
upon either before his face or behind his 
back. 

Whatever the true feelings of the Ger- 
mans are on this subject, or whether 
they are to any degree justifiable or not. 
they certainly must spring from a source 
that lies deeper in the German mind than 
the mere conception of one individual 
acting differently from his fellows. Such 
intense feeling as I have seen exhibited 
surely has sentiment and tradition behind 
it, whether we approve of that sentiment 
or honor that tradition or not. It seems 
to be an existing aversion to an abnor- 
mality that prompts the resentment to- 
ward the abstainer. 

As a result we have in the person of 
the prohibitionist in Germany a man liv- 
ing at variance with his environment. 
Naturally, in the larger cities the anti- 
alcohol movement has made such prog- 
ress that its adherents can gather occa- 
sionally and enjoy themselves according 
to their lights in peace, but this is de- 
cidedly not the case with four in 150,000. 
The lot of these martyrs is comparative 
or complete sgeial ostracism, from the 





THE MARCH 


“normal” Germans. One poor man, 
necessarily invited to a weekly session at 
the tavern, appeared, drank a cup of 
chocolate, was snubbed with all the keen- 
ness of “polite” military German snub- 
bing, and departed in crimson embar- 
rassment never to appear again. This 
was the usual experience of all four ab- 
stainers at the hands of representative 
men of the best standing in towns of 
under 200,000 inhabitants. 

On the contrary, the German may 
drink as little as he chooses provided only 
that he does drink. The quiet consumer 
of one-half pint of beer is unmolested by 
his table-companions who imbibe three 
quarts each evening of their lives. A 
man at a wine dinner may leave three- 
fourths of his bottle standing and dilute 
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the one-fourth with soda water till it suf- 
fices him from seven o’clock till two in 
the morning, and nothing will be done, 
said, or thought about it. But let it once 
become known or let it once be declared 
that a German is a total abstainer the 
whole matter seems at once to assume an 
entirely different form. 

The prohibitionists in Germany take a 
keen interest in the progress of the 
movement in America, and most of their 
tracts are translations of American 
pamphlets, or are accounts of American 
“dry” elections. Whatever opinion we 
have on this question, it is sure that the 
German “Anti-alkoholiker” is putting up 
a fight against overwhelming odds, and 
is at all events a very interesting person 
in a most perplexing situation. 


The March 


BY HUGH J. HUGHES 


WeE must keep the pace of the. strongest—the terrible stride that kills— 

That the goddess smile on our endless ranks as she lures from her golden hills. 
Let the weak of body and soul go down—let come what evil comes! 

So we lag no step in the terrible march, close to the rolling drums. 


Are any too weak to maintain the stride? Pass on! March over! 


Set 


Your heel on the roadway paved with souls! ’Tis only the weak regret! 
A thousand blooms must fail in bud that one perfect rose may be; 
So a thousand men must fail that one may hold the earth in fee! 


We must keep the pace of the strongest—must step as with thews of steel, 
Tho the body faint ’neath the racking stride, tho the famished spirit reel, 
Tho the days drag on into weary years, the steps into endless miles, 

Keep pace! and ho, for the heights beyond where the luring goddess smiles! 


We must keep the pace of the strongest—walk close to the rolling drums ; 
Beat down, pass over, break with the heel whoever before us comes! 
Do we sell our souls? He wins the world who harks to the goddess’s cry! 


“Who wins must march!” 


AGRICULTURAL CoLLece, Nortu Dakota, 


Keep pace, or else fall out to the rear and die. 
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Lady Merton 


Witt Mrs, Humphry Ward’s readers 
in this country believe when we an- 
nounce that her last novel is a story of 
adventure in which train robbers, immi- 
grants, outlaws and murderers figure al- 
most to the exclusion of gentility on 
some pages? These are the facts, how- 
ever, and no scatter-brained American 
author with a pistol-shooting imagina- 
tion could have chosen a rougher region 
in which to lay his scenes. We are in- 
debted to the tour Mrs. Ward recently 
made of this country and of Canada for 
the story, and it indicates the marvelous 
expansion of insular mentality under the 
influence of travel. For years she has 
laid her scenes in old English houses 
with bits of tame English landscape 
showing beautifully thru the windows of 
the same. Her heroes and heroines 
have all been chosen from slightly dis- 
reputable pages of the blue book of Brit- 
ish nobility or from the red book of 
French nobility, and the time represented 
has usually been that of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Two 
years ago, however, she made a tour of 
this country and of Canada, and the 
effect was to be seen at once in her 
work. For the first time she began to 
get the material for her romances from 
life rather than from history. Last year 
she gave us in “Marriage a la Mode” a 
sort of guest-note-of-thanks story, very 
polite, but.not very complimentary, In 
it she disclosed her views of the Ameri- 
can woman’s position and antiposition in 
regard to matrimony. But even in this 
story the American heroine was an in- 
credible composite of different nationali- 
ties. This patchwork character drawing 
has until now been one of the features 
of her work. And it was evident to her 
readers here that in spite of her wish 
to be cordial in return for hospitality, 
she did not really like us. 

But in this book,* for the first fime, 
she turns her back with something very 





* LaDy 
Ward. 
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like humorous contempt upon the centur, 
plant aristocracy of England and_ offers 
new scenes almost untrodden by the foot 
of man in the Rocky Mountain regions 
of Canada, and new characters with the 
pioneer dew of a new nation upon them. 
Naturally she hangs a lady English- 
woman around the neck of her ruddy 
Canadian hero. But we cannot expect 
everything of an author who received 
her vision of the living West so late in 
life. She naturally provides one of these 
insular millstones for her hero or hero- 
ine in every story still, apparently to give 
gentility to the thing. We all know that 
if she had not married the American 
heiress to an English gentleman in her 
novel last year there would have been no 
divorce scandal. But neither would she 
have had the opportunity to contrast the 
stone of time architecture and family 
portraits of England with the raucous, 
elaborate, offensive newness of Ameri- 
can palaces and with the still more of- 
fensive way we have of buying the old- 
est, best pictures of Europe instead of 
painting them ourselves. So in this 
story the pretty millstone is Lady Mer- 
ton, a beautiful widow belonging to one 
of the oldest, richest families at home. 
She comes across with her young in- 
valid brother to travel in Canada, and 
in the course of the journey meets and 
falls in love with George Onderson, a 
young mining engineer born in Mani- 
toba, and now a rising Canadian politi- 
cian. It is a sort of personally con- 
ducted story by the author, and after she 
travels with the party long enough to 
show us all the best scenery in Canada, 
after she has exploited its resources with 
an enthusiasm that barely misses that of 
the land agents in its maternal patriot- 
ism, after she has taken the party and 
the reader “back home” long enough to 
indicate the contrasts between the ele- 
gance and stupidity of the old and the 
strength and virility of the new land and 
people, Lady Merton marries George 
Onderson and lives happy ever after as 
one of the colonists in Canada. 
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The attractions of the story consist in 
the author’s unsurpassed gift in describ- 
ing out-of-door scenery, whether it is an 
English park or a wild Canadian fron- 
tier; and more particularly it consists in 
the charming warmth with which she 
gives her heart to the new nation grow- 
ing there. She raises the question now 
and then as to the wisdom of the new 
nation’s parodying the history of the old 
nation, But this is done too delicately 
to suggest Socialism. 

We have but one criticism to make of 
the-story as a story. In it the Montana 
outlaw and his confederates hold up and 
rob an ordinary payday train which is 
just in front of the one carrying the 
English touring party. If Mrs. Ward 
had been George Barr McCutcheon or 
any other American author really used 
to handling desperate situations in West- 
ern Hemisphere fiction, she would have 
had the robbers shoot holes in the engine 
drawing the tourist party, snatch Lady 
Merton’s little mildewed lordling brother, 
carry him off and hold him for a ransom 
until he at least recovered his health and 
became a willing goatee of the Rockies. 

However, we are unreasonable to ex- 
pect this sort of enterprise in a writer 
who has been so long haloed intellectually 
by the safer, more sentimental adven- 
tures of the eighteenth century, where 
the heroine spent most of her time sit- 
ting for her portrait, and the hero spent 
most, of his courting somebody else’s 
wife. 


s 


The New Word 


THE volume by this title* is an awful 
warning of the dangers of too much 
philology. Mr. Upward knows many 
words in many languages. He is 
exceedingly clever in the use of them, 
whether in poetry, in drama or in 
pseudo-philosophy like this. In his youth 
he gained gold and silver medals for 
oratory. In his manhood he devoted 
himself to the law. To complete this 
verbal training he has lived among A fri- 
can savages, and perhaps it was from 
them that he learned to ascribe to words 





‘THe New Worv. An Open Letter Addressed to 
the Swedish Academy on the Meaning of the Wor: 
“llealist.” By Allen Upward. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerly. $1.g0. 
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a sort of magical power in themselves. 
“And lo! the right Name is a mighty 
spell, and no sooner is it uttered 
than Verihood herself is called out 
of her enchanted sleep. Magic 
lore is this: the secret lies here: 
I also am a _ magician.” At any 
rate, he has in some way become 
obsessed with words, and consequently 
quite incapable of understanding men of 
science, who do not care much about 
what words they use, but have very 
clear notions about what they mean by 
them. In fact, he does not try to under- 
stand. He only wants to make them 
appear ridiculous. But it shows how 
little impression all our science teaching 
has had in this generation that a man of 
culture and intelligence should proudly 
parade his ignorance of the most rudi- 
mentary scientific conceptions. 

For instance, he objects to “potential 
energy,” and three familiar examples of 
it, “A clock wound up but not going, a 
bed of coal and a barrel of gunpowder,” 
he throws out of court with these con- 
temptuous words : 

“I will only remark in passing, first, that 
there can be no such thing as a clock wound 
up but not going—the hands may not be go- 
ing, but assuredly the spring is being worn out 
in its efforts to move the hands; secondly, that 
there is no more energy, going or otherwise, 
in a bed of coal than in a feather bed, or a 
flower bed, or any other kind of bed—indeed, 
the flower bed grows the tree that turns into 
the coal; and thirdly, that there is a far more 
mysterious energy in a barrel of beer than in 
a barrel of gunpowder; for the barrel of gun- 
powder can only blow a man to pieces, where- 
as the barrel of beer can make him see 
double. 

If this nonsense is not due to igno- 
rance it is due to intentional mystifica- 
tion. It is, of course, false to say that 
a flower bed possesses the same amount 
of energy as a bed of coal, or that the 
tree and coal get their energy from the 
flower bed. 

Such falsifications are common. He 
disposes of the kinetic theory of gases in 
this way: 

“IT am not a very good elastician, but I am 
clear of this much, that when two Going 
Cruntbs, sheathed in enchanted mail, meet each 
other in full career, the speed of each must 
be doubled by the encounter 

“The result of all this is that, just as real 
crumbs would gradually slow down and stop, 
and put an end to the gas in one way, so 
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these ideal crumbs will gradually quicken their 
pace till they burst into flame, and put an end 
to the gas in another way. That is the dilem- 
ma, and I will leave science to deal with it.” 

Science would deal with it very simply 
\yy showing that neither the first nor the 
ast statement is true. If Mr. Upward 
were as familiar with billiards as he is 
with bridge he would know that two 
elastic balls meeting in full career do 
not recoil with doubled speed. And if 
the gas molecules should gain speed 
in this way they could not “burst into 
flame.” The “crumbs sheathed in en- 
chanted mail” are the “perfectly elastic 
molecules” of the physicist. This is 
characteristic of Mr. Upward’s style of 
reasoning—or say, rather, of argument 
—to substitute words of his own, give 
them‘a meaning of his own; then he can 
juggle with them as he pleases, and very 
prettily he does it, too. Still, there are 
others who could do that sort of thing 
as entertainingly as he if their con- 
sciences would let them be as regardless 
of “Verihood.” 


The conception of potential energy 


and the kinetic theory of gases are ad- 


mittedly not altogether satisfactory. 
Many scientists have tried to invent sub- 
stitutes, but in vain. Perhaps some day 
they will succeed in this. We all hope 
so. But in the meantime the physicist 
has to put up with them as the best he 
has, for he cannot get along without 
them. He needs them in his business, 
that is, in his thinking. Therefore, were 
Mr. Upward’s criticisms real instead of 
being for the most part mere verbal 
quibbles, they would have no effect until 
something better is provided. Now, 
when these “Going Crumbs” can actually 
be caught and counted, one by one, it 
is a poor time to deny their existence. 

Mr. Upward’s purpose is apparently 
to show that physical science is ulti- 
mately not materialistic in its concep- 
tions and that it contains more anthropo- 
morphism than is generally suspected. 
In this he is quite right, but he could 
have accomplished his purpose much 
more readily if he had tried to under- 
stand what scientists mean. This, how- 
ever, was very likely impossible to him, 
for he is an extreme nominalist, and all 
scientists are pragmatic in their mode of 
thought. 
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The Century Dictionary’ 


THE United States is the land for dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias, even altho 
the uncompleted Oxford Dictionary and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica are built on 
a larger scale than any of the American 
works. Yet in dictionaries we have th« 
pre-eminence, and the Century Diction- 
ary, with its six quarto volumes devoted 
to words, and its two additional volumes, 
one of names and one an atlas, are the 
most elaborate and complete English 
dictionary yet published. 

But that was issued some fifteen years 
ago, and it needs additions, for English 
is the most proliferous of languages. 
Besides, the more compact rival diction- 
aries are issuing or have issued new edi- 
tions. Webster’s “New International” is 
one and the “Standard” will probably 
follow one of these days. But the “Cen- 
tury,” with its eight volumes, simply 
adds two new volumes, bringing the 
whole work up to date. The number of 
words added to the language in the last 
twenty-five years is enormous, particu- 
larly in science and mechanics, but one 
would hardly have thought that they 
would require two full volumes of nearly 
800 pages each. Not a few words have 
lately been introduced from Spanish 
America, the Philippines and Hawaii. 
Think then of radio-activity—radium 
was not in the earlier volumes—aero- 
nautics, wireless telegraphy, agriculture 
and forestry, and dozens of other sub- 
jects that might be named, each of which 
has created a multitude of new words, 
not to speak of new senses of words. 
Thus these volumes include new words, 
new meanings of words, new encyclo- 
pedic articles—a page on radium—new 
foreign words and phrases, slang words 
and colloquialisms, simplified spellings. 
and nearly a hundred pages of additions 
to the volume of proper names, and with 
them all a multitude of illustrations. 

The editorial work is well done with 
the aid of a multitude of associated 
scholars. If we seem to miss anything 
it is in the line of the later discoveries in 
Oriental archeology. The current popu- 





*Tue Century Dictionary AND CYCLOPEDIA 
Work of Universal Reference in Al) Denartments o! 
Knowledge, with a New Atlas of the World. Vols 
XI and XII, 4to, p. xi, 1467 (for the two volumes) 
New York: 


also g2 of Names. Century Company. 
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lar interest in sport shows itself in that 
twice as many lines are given to Glenn 
H. Curtiss, the aviator, as to Governor 
Hughes, and six times as much to Orville 
Wright. 

The Century Dictionary, when it first 
appeared, increased the number of words 
defined. by about 120,000, and these two 
volumes add about 100,000 more, mak- 
ing the total about 550,000. No man 
can know the half of them, but any 
scholar is liable to need to know any one 
of them. We congratulate the publish- 
ers on giving us the fullest and most 
complete combined dictionary and ency- 
clopedia now before the public. Of the 
original work about 200,000 copies have 
been sold, and every one knows it, and 
every private library has it or desires it. 
We heartily recommend the addition of 
these two new volumes to those who 
have the previous volumes, and the entire 
set to those who have it not. 


2 . 


London at Prayer. By Charles Morley. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. x, 
341. $2.50. 

Mr. Morley gives brief accounts of 
visits to some twenty places of worship 
in London. Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Cathedral are 
among the churches visited, and so are 
John Wesley’s Chapel at Bunhill, and 
the chief Quaker places of worship at 
Jordans and Devonshire House. For 
the rest, Mr. Morley has sought unfre- 
quented places, or rather places fre- 
quented only by the poor and by Lon- 
don’s great alien and outcast population 
—places absolutely unknown to the tour- 
ist or the visitor to London from the 
provinces, and unknown also to the vast 
majority of respectable middle class 
London. Absolutely catholic in his sym- 
pathies, he tells with the same deep 
brotherly feeling of the work of Roman 
Catholic fathers, High Church clergy, 
Jewish rabbis, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Salvation Army and settlement workers. 
It is the tragedy of London given in a 
series of tableaus, and it is a tragedy 
well calculated to call forth the emotions 
of pity and terror, and also of love and 
admiration, for the heroes who go down 
into hell to win souls and bodies from 
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those dreadful depths. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the sketches—tho it 
is hard to single out any when all are so 
good—is the one describing the work of 
Father Bernard Vaughan in the East 
End. “I for one,” writes Mr. Morley of 
the famous Jesuit priest, whose denun- 
ciations of fashionable society have 
brought him so much notoriety, “had 
drawn my own portrait of him from 
rumor and report, and thought of him 
as a fashionable preacher moving in the 
drawing-rooms of Mayfair, fluttering 
the dovecotes now and then, but breath- 
ing the perfumed air with pleasure, with 
ear accustomed to the rustling of silks 
and satins, the smooth, soft speech, with 
eye to the flash of jewels, and not dis- 
daining the feast.’”” What Mr. Morley 
actually found it takes twenty-six pages 
to tell and not a word is superfluous. 
He found a man full of love and pity 
for the poor, idolized by the children, at 
home in the lowest courts and slums of 
abysmal London. A man of bold, gal- 
lant bearing and humorous kindliness, 
ready to rebuke, encourage and bless; a 
kindly host, taking his guest to his clean, 
bare room and cooking his own dinner 
on a gas stove—cooking it excellently 
well, moreover. This priest of the East 
End and of the West End is doing the 
work which is most after his own heart 
in the days each week spent in a parish 
which holds “twelve thousand of my 
people, and only two that are earning 
more than a pound a week, and they’re 
doctors.”” The poverty of London is prob- 
ably the chief impression that will be car- 
ried away after a reading of Mr. Morley’s 
book. But there is in it also a vast store 
of information about many historic cor- 
ners, and the whole history of religious 
persecutions and of the fight for free- 
dom of conscience is indicated in the 
hidden chapels and the scarcely to be dis- 
covered meeting houses into which Mr. 
Morley penetrated during his investiga- 
tion. 
4 


Literary Notes 


....The Sunday School Times has called at- 


tention to a rather widespread custom 
on the part of churches and Sunday schools 
of reprinting the words and music of copy- 
righted hymns. The fact of its being done 
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thoughtlessly by no means deprives it of the 
infringement of copyright or of the damage 
inflicted upon the copyright owner. Churches 
and Sunday schools who do reprinting of this 
nature render themselves liable to the legal 
penalties as do individuals, and these penalties 
are heavy. This is altogether aside from the 
question of morals involved which has more 
importance for moral teachers than it has for 
others. 


.The death of O. Henry, the short story 
Ww riter, last week, makes the following account 
of how he found his pen name particularly 
pertinent. When in New Orleans he said to 
a friend, “I am going to send out some stories. 
I do not know whether they are any good or 
not, so I want an alias. Help me pick one. 
In pursuance of his friend’s suggestion, a 
newspaper was obtained, and in a description 
of a fashionable ball the name Henry ap- 
peared. This was adopted by him together 
with the initial O as being the easiest of all 
to make. As at first adopted the writer 
signed himself “Oliver Henri.” This he later 
changed to the simpler O. Henry. The ap- 
peal made by this writer was for the most 
part thru what are known as the popular mag- 
azines rather than those of the highest class. 


....If one does not confine his reading to 
the books of the month or, perhaps, we should 
say, of the week, he can make his money go a 
long way in getting the best of literature. One 
of the most encouraging features of the book 


trade today is the immense sale of reprints of © 


the classics. The People’s Library, published 
by Cassell & Company, has a record of over 
950,000 volumes sold. The list includes more 
than 12¢ titles of books that are sure and tried. 
They are printed in legible type on fair paper 
and sell at the remarkably low price of 25 
cents for cloth and 50 cents for leather bind- 
ing. Among the recent issues are Kingsley’s 
“Westward Ho!” Browning’s “Poems, 1833 to 
1865,” Walton’s “The Compleat Angler,” Gas- 
kell’s “Cranford,” and Dumas’s “The Three 
Musketeers.” 


.. The exactitude of the title of Lord Kel- 
vin's Early Home nullifies the criticism that 
the book contains next to nothing about the 
childhood of William Thomson, who in later 
days hecame Lord Kelvin. The recollections 
given in these pages were jotted down from 
time to time in later years by Lord Kelvin’s 
sister, Mrs. Elizabeth King, with no idea of 
their ultimate publication, but simply for the 
information of her children and grandchildren. 
They are now given to the world for what 
they are worth by one of Mrs. King’s daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth Thomson King, who adds_¢ 
supplementary chapter dealing with the begin> 
nings of Kelvin’s career, and closing with his 
father’s death in 1849. A number_of-his let- 
ters are reprinted, and there are several pic- 
tures and portraits. Mrs. King’s picture of 
the family life is a simple, pleasant, peaceful 
one of a cultured family in the first quarter of 
the last century. (Macmillan Co., 8vo., $2.60 
net.) 
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Pebbles 


“I sEE you only have one chair in the kitch 
en, Mary. I must get another one for you.’ 

“You needn’t mind, ma’am. 1 have non 
but gentlemen callers.’ ’"—Buffalo Express. 


Mr. Bunxs (in art museum)—I didn‘ 
know you were such. an admirer of- ‘curios, 
Mrs. Blunderby. 

Mrs. Blunderby—Oh, yes, indeed; I just de- 
light in iniquities—Boston Transcript. 


BriBLioPHILE (aghast)—I beg your pardon, 
madam, but that book your little girl is play 
ing with is an old and exceedingly rare first 
edition. 

Caller—Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Vibbert. It 
will amuse her just as much as if it were nice 
and new.—Chicago Tribune. 


Unper the sweltering summer sun he stood 
in the middle of the blistered street. 

“Gone!” he shouted, wildly. “Gone! Gone! 
Gone!” 

Ten strong men emerged from a sheltering 
awning and offered their sympathy. 

“Did your cashier skip with all your funds :” 
queried one. 

‘*No.” 

“Wife run away ?” 

“Nope.” 

“Lost your watch and pocketbook : ies 

“Nay! Nay!” 

“Then what in thunderation is gone?” 

“Why, yesterday, my friends, yesterday 
Before today is gone you should take out a 
life insurance——” 

But he got no further. Ten strong and per 
spiring men took him and dropped him into a 
horse trough.—Mystic Times. 


SHE was a charming débutante, and he was 
a somewhat serious chap. Conversation was 
rather fitful, so he decided to guide it into 
literary channels. 

“Are you fond of literature?’ he asked. 

“Passionately,” she replied. “I love books 
dearly.” 

“Then you must admire Sir Walter Scott,” 
he exclaimed with sudden animation. “Is not 
his ‘Lady of the Lake’ exquisite in its flowing 
grace and poetic imagery? Is it not 

“It is perfectly lovely,” she assented, clasp- 
ing her hands in ecstasy. “I suppose I have 
read it a dozen times.” 

“And Scott’s ‘Marmion,’” he continued, 
“with its rugged simplicity and marvelous de- 
scription.” 

“It is perfectly grand,” she murmured. 

“And Scott’s ‘Peveril of the Peak’ and his 
noble ‘Bride of Lammermoor’—where in the 
English language will you find anything more 
heroic? You like them, I am sure?” 

“I just dote upon them,” she replietl. 

“And Scott’s Emulsion?” he continued has- 
tily, for a faint suspicion was beginning to 
dawn upon him. 

“I think,” she interrupted rashly, 
the best thing he ever wrote.” 
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California’s Repentance 


CALIFORNIA repents, and it is to be 
hoped that she will do works meet for 
repentance. It is less than twenty years 
ago that she secured legislation to shut 
out the Chinese laborers, and the Japan- 
ese came in their place. Their coming 
was resented, and two years ago there 
began an agitation against the Japanese, 
especially in the schools, and an agree- 
ment was made with Japan, in accord- 
ance with which the Japanese Govern- 
ment, for its own advantage and at our 
request, attempts to divert Japanese emi- 
gration to Manchuria, Korea and For- 
mosa. 


Now the California Commissioner of 
Labor, after a careful investigation of 
labor conditions, has published a long 
and elaborate report, which argues that 
the Japanese labor, or something anal- 
ogous to it, is essential for the preserva- 
tion—let alone the enlargement—of the 
agricultural industries of the State. 
White labor, he says, cannot be had. 
The Chinese labor has been driven away. 
The only alternative for Japanese labor 
is Hindu, and that is not satisfactory nor 
is it liked. The vineyards, the fruit 
orchards, the berry farms, the vegetable 


gardens, must have Japanese or Chinese 
labor or they must perish. 

The reason is that these industries, 
following the cultivation of cereal 
grains, require an immense amount of 
labor at temporary critical times, such 
as when fruit or berries or grapes have 
to be gathered. It must be possible to 
summon laborers for a short period, and 
this can be done under the evolution of 
the industries, which has created a sys- 
tem under which Japanese contractors 
find the labor and send it where it is 
wanted. It is reasonably cheap, yet not 
unreasonably so, nearly $1.50 a day, and 
it goes when the press of work is over. 
The Commissioner declares that the only 
way found to get the labor is to import 
it from abroad. The only objection to 
Japanese labor is that it is somewhat too 
independent, too eager to rise, not 
enough satisfied to be servile, too much 
like white labor. The Japanese want to 
become landowners or leasers of land. 
They will buy poor and cheap land and 
in a year or two double or treble its 
value. More than half the labor in these 
horticultural industries is done by Japan- 
ese, of whom there are about 41,000 in 
the State, 37,000 of them males and 
27,800 working in agriculture. They 
are diligent, cleanly and decent, but am- 
bitious ; that is, they are like white peo- 
ple. The report represents the Chinese 
as preferable, because more content to 
be servile; but the Chinese can’t be had. 
The Japanese they must have, and they 
do not wish them excluded or their ad- 
mission discouraged. 

If the report expresses. some alarm 
that California may find it difficult to 
maintain or enlarge its agricultural in- 
dustries, on account of the hostile atti- 
tude toward Japanese and Chinese immi- 
gration, California has only itself to 
blame. But it is not the responsible, pro- 
pressive, industrial interests of Cali- 
fornia that have made the trouble; it is 
the Sand Lot hoodlums and a certain 
short-sighted coripamy—of city laborers 
that have frightened and misled Con- 
gress and the nation. If California 
wants to maintain and develop its agri- 
cultural pre-eminence, which is more 
valuable than its gold, then let its pro- 
ducers of wealth be its real rufers. 
Otherwise they must stew in their ®wn 
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juice. This report is a sign and promise 
of coming sanity. Give us more of this 
sort of sense, and we shall no longer in- 
sult the growing powers of Japan and 
China, and give occasions to boycotts of 
American products and rumors of war. 


re 
The Romanes Lecture 


Ir was because he had been invited to 
deliver the Romanes lecture, we are told, 
that Mr. Roosevelt planned to offer, on 
his return trip from Africa, the series of 
addresses at great European centers of 
learning which culminated at Oxford on 
the 7th inst. The world of ideas is a 
wider and a stronger world because 
these addresses have been given. Inter- 
esting and noteworthy as were its prede- 
cessors, especially the lectures at Paris, 
at Berlin, and at Cambridge, the Ro- 
manes lecture was, as the fitness of 
things required, more interesting than 
any of them, and its influence will be 
more far-reaching and more excellent. 

In saying this we are not unaware of 
adverse criticisms which many of Mr. 
Roosevelt's admirers have added to unfa- 
vorable comments which his detractors 
have made upon his unhesitating out- 
pourings of opinion and advice. Some 
of his sincerest friends have felt abashed 
at what has seemed to them his presump- 
tion in analyzing the factors of civiliza- 
tion before the academicians of France, 
in reviewing universal history before the 
University of Berlin, and in proclaiming 
at Oxford the biological foundations of 
historical science. And his defamers have 
asked: “Who is this rough rider of Cuba, 
this ex-president of ‘policies’ unnum- 
bered, this hunter of African lions, who 
thus instructs the scholars of the world 
in things to which they have given lives 
of research, strenuously impressing upon 
them the truth and the value of their own 
conclusions ?” 

But there is another way of looking at 
it all, the right way, as we believe, and 
one which must give profound satisfac- 
tion to all who sincerely strive to increase 
knowledge among men. Science and his- 
torical learning have made in a genera- 
tion more progress than in two thousand 
years before. A great deal of the new 
knowledge has percolated from the spe- 
cialists to the masses—yet an almost ap- 
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palling ignorance of the reconstructed 
view of the universe and of human his- 
tory is still discovered, not only among 
the uninstructed, but also among sup- 
posedly well-educated men, whenever one 
incidentally alludes in any mixt company 
to elementary propositions of biology, 
of historical criticism, or of archeologi 
cal conclusion. Not only ignorance oi 
these things but prejudice, deep-rooted 
and valent, still closes legions of minds 
to the evolutionist explanation of the 
world. The investigator, the discoverer, 
on the one hand—the masses of human 
beings, on the other hand, have been los- 
ing mental touch with one another. 
There has been a real and increasing dan- 
ger that a gulf would open and widen 
between science and the common stock 
of ideas. 

To awaken the common mind to the 
interest and importance of the new 
knowledge, to compel men to see that it 
must no longer be ignored, or viewed 
askance, to make the multitude feel that 
up to date knowledge is a serious thing, 
which men of the world must look into 
and take seriously, was a supremely 
necessary service. It was a service, how 
ever, which no man could render by ar- 
gument. It could be rendered only by 
example. It was necessary that a man of 
affairs, a leader of the people, a popular 
hero, should: show by his own tremen- 
dous interest in knowledge that he was 
alive to its importance, and compelled by 
his own ardor to proclaim his own en- 
thusiasm for it. 

This service Mr. Roosevelt has ren- 
dered, and we venture to say that no other 
living man could have rendered it so 
effectively. Not tens of thousands, but 
millions of men will henceforth have a 
new conception of the world in which 
they live, of the evolution of human so- 
ciety and of its problems, because Mr. 
Roosevelt has drawn their attention to it 
and enabled them to attain it. Just as he 
organized and focused common opinion 
upon great questions of public policy, as 
it had never been focused before in these 
United States, so now he has fixt the at- 
tention of the entire Western World upon 
the whole vast sweep of modern scientific 
thought, and compelled recognition of its 
value. 

Let us see things as they are and es- 
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timate them with some sense of their re- 
lations and proportions. Mr. Roosevelt 
is neither an experimental investigator 
nor a research scholar. He did not dis- 
cover the truths that he proclaims. But 
that the master politician of his genera- 
tion should reveal himself as also a mas- 
ter of advanced knowledge, and should 
make himself its sympathetic and awak- 
ing interpreter to the people, is a fact un- 
precedented and reassuring. 
a 


“The Boston Common” 


One hundred and thirty-nine citizens 
of Boston have supplied the capital to 
start a weekly paper called The Boston 
Common, six issues of which have now 
appeared. 
taking is thus stated: 

“The motive of the organization is to pub- 
lish for Boston and New England a weekly 
journal of politics, industry, letters and criti- 
cism, the primary purpose of which is public 
service rather than private profit, and to se- 
cure for this publication absolute freedom 
from partisanship, sectarianism, prejudice and 
the control and muzzling of ‘influence’.” 

Each one of the stockholders of the 
paper must own not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000 worth of stock, and 
each has one yote irrespective of the 
amount of his holding. The editor is Mr. 
Livy S. Richard, who resigned from a 
Rochester (N. Y.) daily rather than sup- 
port Boss Aldridge in his recent futile-at- 
tempt to enter Congress. Here we have 
the first attempt at an endowed news- 
paper under the control of a non-parti- 
san board of high character and public 
spirit, and with an editor of proved in- 
tegrity. The experiment is most oppor- 
tune. There is no doubt that the Amer- 
ican people are profoundly dissatisfied 
with present journalistic conditions, and. 
so express themselves whenever two or 
three are gathered together. Private in- 
terests, political and financial, are more 
and more getting control of our papers, 
and commercialism has begun to cast its 
blight over the whole profession. The 
Houghton-Miffin Company have just 
published a little volume on “Commer- 
cialism and Journalism,” by one of the 
editors of THe INDEPENDENT, which 
goes into the matter quite frankly and 
fully. Professor Ross, of the University 
of Wisconsin; Mr. Porritt, and others 
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have been writing in The: Atlantic 
Monthly of the decline of the press and 
the suppression of news, while the editor 
of The St. Louis Mirror has recently 
given a most gloomy lecture before the 
University of Missouri, entitled “The 
Myth of a Free Press.” The reader is 
referred to these for details that will ex- 
plain the present slough in which the 
press finds itself. The Boston Common 
is a practical voice of protest against 
such conditions. Whether its board, 
comprising men of diversified interests, 
can build up a great paper or not re- 
mains to be seen. The history of most 
periodical successes discloses a prevail- 
ing military system of management, with 
a dominating personality at the top. 
Still, the Boston experiment is hopeful 
and inspiring, and we welcome the 
Common and wish it all prosperity. 


x 
To Protect the Panama Canal 


Tue able article in THe INDEPENDENT 
this week, entitled “Neutralize the Pana- 
ma Canal,’ by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, calls attention 
to a very important matter. Our army 
and navy, which naturally wish to em- 
phasize their importance and insure their 
permanent maintenance, of course want 
work provided for them at the Canal. 
We, and the people, long for the time 
when army and navy shall cease to exist 
as anything more than a police force of 
the land and sea; and we are desirous 
to limit and reduce their service to the 
vanishing point. It is the reign of peace 
we seek. 

And there are many signs that point 
to its advent, and one of them is such an 
article as this by Congressman Foster. 
Yet in this contention he is not a pioneer, 
as he shows by instancing the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty of 1901. But that is 
by no means the first or the only treaty 
by which lands or seas have been neu- 
tralized by treaty; nor when we add the 
treaty mentioned by Mr. Foster neutral- 
izing the Suez Canal have we exhausted 
the list. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty copied al- 
most word for word the terms of the 
Constantinople Convention for the con- 
trol of the Suez Canal. The difference 
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is that for the Panama Canal only Great 
Britain and the United States entered 
into a convention to secure a free and 
open canal, undisturbed by war, while 
for the protection of the Suez Canal all 
the chief nations of Europe, but not the 
United States, were parties to the treaty. 
We have had great wars since the Suez 
Canal was opened, that between the 
United States and Spain, and that be- 
tween Russia and Japan; and the treaty 
held, and ships of peace and war passed 
freely thru it. It needs no forts, for it 
is protected by the agreement of all 
Europe. 

Even before these two canals were 
made, as far back as 1850, there was the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, when it was proposed to connect the 
two oceans, a plan delayed by the Civil 
War. 
that the canal should “forever be open 
and free,” and further, that neither 
Great Britain nor the United States 
should fortify the entrances to the canal. 
That offers a lesson for us now. Even 
in case of war between the two nations 
the canal was still to be open to the fleets 
of each Power. 

So much for the two great canals; 
but this is only the beginning of the 
large history of international agreements 
to neutralize lands or seas. As to seas, 
in 1856 a general treaty was entered into 
between all the great Powers of Europe, 
including Turkey and Russia, for the 
neutralization of the Black Sea and the 
Danube River. The Black Sea was 
interdicted to the flag of war, and no 
military-maritime arsenal was to be 
established on its coasts. Very much 
the same rules were established for the 
Danube as an international boundary. 
In 1881 the Argentine Republic and 
Chile made a similar treaty neutralizing, 
so far as they were concerned, the 
Straits of Magellan. 

Important as these treaties of neutral- 
ization are, they do not compare with 
those that affect the status of national 
territories. It is now nearly a century 
since, in 1815, Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia and Russia entered into 


a treaty to “guarantee the perpetual neu-~ 
trality of Switzerland.” They “guaran- 


teed the integrity and inviolability of its 
territory”; and this guarantee was ex- 


But that treaty equally provided . 
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tended to a portion of Savoy. The re- 
sult has been the peace and prosperity of 
Switzerland, which has no forts, no 
navy, no regular army, only a national 
militia. It is protected by the united 
Powers of Europe. 

Much like this is the position of |icl- 
gium. In 1839, by a convention of the 
Powers, it was created “an independent 
and perpetually neutral state,” bound 
also “to observe such neutrality toward 
all other states.” Nevertheless, Belgium 
maintains strong forts and a moderate 
army, which costs $12,000,000 a year, 
but no navy. 

We need do little more than mention 
that similar treaties in 1863 and 1864 
gave neutrality to the Ionian Islands of 
Greece, and as a result the fortifications 
at Corfu were demolished. In 1867 the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was made 
“a perpetually neutral state,” and the 
great fortress was sufficiently demol- 
ished to make it an-open city. Much 
more important was the agreement of 
1907 to protect the independence and 
territorial integrity of Norway, followed 
the next year by an agreement to main- 
tain the status quo in all the territories 
bordering on the Baltic and North Seas. 
Finally, in 1907, the five Central Amer- 
ican republics agreed to respect the neu- 
trality of Honduras. 

These cases are sufficient to prove that 
the policy of neutralization has had no 
small vogue among~the nations. These 
are all treaties between specified nations, 
and bind none but the Powers making 
the treaties. Yet in most cases the Pow- 
ers involved are such as to make the 
neutralization effective. In the case of 
the Panama Canal we believe it would 
be effective, even altho only the United 
States and Great Britain are parties to 
it. Nevertheless it is much to be desired 
that our nation should make similar 
treaties of neutralization of the Canal 
with all other maritime nations. We 
want no chance that Germany or France 
or Japan should attempt, in case of war, 
to close it to commerce or vessels of war. 
That they would or could do it we do 
not believe. This Congressman Foster 
has shown, but even the nominal right 
to do it should be excluded. Then no 
excuse could remain to fortify the Canal; 
no armed force would be asked to pro- 
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tect it. 
as in Luxemburg and the Ionian Isl- 
ands, and as in Switzerland and at the 


Fortresses would be excluded, 


Suez Canal. Let us not even prepare 
for war, but rather prepare for peace. 


a 
The Freight Rate Agreement 


Wuat has been gained in the public 
interest by the White House agreement 
concerning the proposed increases of 
railroad treight rates? The railroad 
companies have been induced, or con- 
strained, to submit these increases to the 
judgment of the Commission, in accord- 
ance with provisions of the law soon to 


be enacted which undoubtedly are. ap-. 


proved and demanded by the people. 
there will be a careful and thoro in- 
quiry. If it can be shown that the rail- 
roads are fairly entitled to collect the 
higher rates they will be authorized to 
do this. But higher charges are not to 
be imposed simply by the order of the 
railroad companies. <A tribunal repre- 
senting all the people—shippers, railroad 
shareholders and consumers—will de- 
cide whether the higher rates are reason- 
able or not. 

The decision cannot be reached within 
a few weeks, for the investigation will 
be the most formidable one which the 
Commission has yet undertaken, and the 
Commission has ‘not at hand many of 
the facts to which it should give weight. 
For example, it has not yet been able to 
ascertain all of those facts upon which 
a valuation of the companies’ property 
should be based and which make a clear 
history of their capitalization and bond 
issues. Moreover, it has other work to 
do. Six months may pass before a final 
judgment can be reached, and during 
these months the companies will be pay- 
ing those increased wages which, they 
assert, are mainly their warrant for in- 
sisting upon higher carrying charges. 
But the record of their recent earnings 
and dividends proves that this delay will 
not seriously embarrass them. The peo- 
ple demand that higher rates shall not 
be exacted until the Commission or some 
other competent tribunal shall have de- 
cided that the increases are reasonable. 
It is a just demand, and the companies 


must shape their conduct in accordance 
with it. 
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When we consider the methods used 
on either side in this controversy, it must 
be said that they have not been wholly 
commendable. The companies erred in 
striving to get ahead of the new law. 
They must have known that those re- 
quirements of this law which they 
sought to avoid avere approved by the 
general public. If they had a good case 
—and they assert that the arguments in 
support of the increases are unanswer- 
able—why did they not frankly propose 
submission of it to the Commission? 
Their chosen representatives say now 
that the Commission has their respect 
and confidence, that they believe it will 
act wisely and with justice. It would 
have been safe, therefore, to ask for the 
Commission’s judgment, And they could 
foresee that the law soon to be enacted 
would require them to do so. 

The methods and acts of the Govern- 
ment deserve criticism. Mr. Taft had 
recently said that “no one suggested the 
wisdom of instituting prosecutions 
under the Anti-Trust law to prevent this 
practice” of making freight rates by 
agreement. But he directed that the 
railroads and their Western Trunk Line 
Committee be prosecuted for violation 
of this law. He asked not only for an 
injunction to restrain the roads from 
making the proposed higher rates effec- 
tive, but also for the dissolution of the 
committee. The Attorney-General, at 
his direction, asserted in his petition to 
the court that the committee was an un- 
lawful combination of railroads, that the 
railroads by means of the committee had 
“unlawfully conspired and combined” to 
“suppress competition and to monopolize 
trade and commerce.” At the White 
House conference he consented to with- 
draw this suit. “The purpose of it,” he 
said in the statement given to the public, 
“was to prevent the proposed rate in- 
creases.” 

If the association of the companies by 
means of the committee was unlawful 
three weeks-ago it is unlawful now. 
There is as much evidence now of viola- 
tion of the Sherman act as there was 
then, and if the President believed that 
the law had been violated, it was and 
still is his duty to prosecute. But in the 
statement issued from the White House 
nothing was said about a violation of 
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the Sherman act, and this report of his 
remarks to the railroad men indicated 
that while they were advised to with- 
draw the pending tariffs, they were ex- 
pected to file them again after the enact- 
ment of the new law. But that would 
be a fresh violation of the anti-Trust 
statute. In fact, they haye since agreed 
with the Commission to let the tariff 
notices remain where they are, amending 
them merely by postponing until August 
1 the date when the rates are to become 
eifective. Therefore the offense for 
which they were prosecuted is a continu- 
ing one, practically approved now by the 
Government. 

We think that traffic agreements 
should be legalized, subject to the Com- 
mission’s approval. But Congress re- 
fuses to legalize them, and under exist- 
ing statutes they are unlawful. That 
was the opinion of the President and the 
Attorney-General when they began to 
prosecute the Western roads and the 
Western Trunk Line Committee at St. 
Louis on the 31st ult. When the suit is 
withdrawn the law is virtually suspend- 
ed. It is unfortunate that recognition 
and support of an important principle in 
railroad legislation could be obtained 
only at the cost of some impairment of 
the dignity and seriousness which should 
always characterize the policy and acts 
of the Executive. 

It is true that the main question was 
whether the proposed rates were just 
and reasonable, and this is a question 
which, as we said last week, should be 
considered apart from any alleged viola- 
tion of the Sherman act and that should 
be settled in accordance with the facts as 
they are ascertained by a competent 
tribunal. Such a settlement is now as- 
sured. 

& 


The Rivals 


It is only a twelvemonth since the 
New York Tribune let William Winter 
go rather than print its distinguished 
critic’s lampoons and pasquinades ridi- 
culing the grand moguls of the Theat- 
rical Trust. The end of the twelve- 
month sees these selfsame stage auto- 
crats shorn of half their power, and, ow- 
ing to a concerted revolt of many feuda- 
tories, a new Trust organized and ready 
to dispute-the monopoly of the old. 


For the last twelve or fifteen years the 
syndicate headed by the Messrs. Klaw & 
krlanger had run the theatrical United 
States. <A little over a year ago the 
Shubert Brothers, a feudatory firm bear 
ing the same relation to the stage czars 
as did the Nizam of Hyderabad to the 
Emperor at Delhi, challenged their 
supremacy. Rumor credits the wealth 
and acumen back of the New Theater of 
New York with the remarkable plan of 
campaign. The theatrical chief had giv- 
en out a contemptuous, jeering interview 
belittling the New Theater, the directors 
of which had appointed Mr. Lee Shu- 
bert business manager. “Can nothing be 
done to stop that fellow’s mouth?” asked 
one of the millionaires. “Yes; money 
will do it,” was the reply. “With the 
longer purse and careful planning, you 
can bring the Trust to its knees!” 

So with money supplied, the Shuberts 
started buying theaters, building others, 
leasing more, making productions, ce- 
menting alliances, until in April and 
May a large number of the more impor- 
tant producers of plays moved bodily 
into their camp, and a vast majority of 
playhouse managers in the so-called 
“night-stand” territory—where the big 
profits of plays are made after the city 
runs—declaréd themselves independent, 
and for the Shubert policy of the “open 
door.” 

Superficially this looks like a notable 
victery for the cause of theatrical free- 
dom over the shackles of commercialism. 
Insiders say it means rather a stand-up 
fight to a finish between rival Trusts— 
two syndicates now in place of one. 
The Shubert allies are at least as com- 
pactly organized as the old Trust. In 
many of the new productions to be made 
the allies will be business partners, and 
there is much community of interest vis- 
ible in their proprietorship of theaters 
and plays. 

On the other hand the old Trust is 
lively and combative. With the fortune 
accumulated during fifteen years of 
golden harvest, it has entered into exten- 
sive plans of buying or building theaters 
in towns captured by the opposition, of 
making many large productions, and of 
concentrating its forces for the fray. In 
actual value, if not in numbers, it prob- 
ably still controls 50 per cent. of the 
country’s theatricals. Each side will 




















offer about one hundred first-class “at- 
tractions” (i. e., plays and stars) next 
season. A keen competitive war is the 
cheerful prospect, but a war of Trusts, 
by no means the old helter-skelter com- 
petition of the days before the combina- 
tions of plays, railroads, meat packers 
and iron kings. 

The only way to ensure “free” thea- 
ters nowadays is to make them free, as 
libraries, museums, parks of zoology and 
botany are free. Directly the value of 
the worthy acted drama is appreciated 
by thinking people, a public movement 
will develop to make the stage an instru- 
ment of culture rather than the sport of 
commerce. A Carnegie of the theaters, 
thru judicious endowment of cultural 
amusements, would confer large benefit 
and win renown like the Carnegie of 
the libraries. 

In the meantime municipal theater ex- 
periments seem distinctly worth while. 
Northampton, Mass., has pointed the 
way. There the local theater, conducted 
by the city, is open to the best plays and 
companies, but its doors are inexorably 
shut to doubtful amusements. And an 
amazing amount of local aptitude for 
local theatricals is yearly coming to light 
in the increasing number of historic 
pageants and spectacles which municipal 
self-consciousness is developing. With 
half the skill and energy expended in 
the engineering of a theatrical trust, 
these various movements could be so fos- 
tered and encouraged to establish real 
dramatic centers in each of the impor- 
tant towns. Under such conditions—say 
part endowment, part subscription, pos- 
sibly also subvention from the municipal 
budget—the City Theater might well 
prove as significant an element of civic 
life as it was to the Athenian who wept 
with Aeschylus and Sophocles or laughed 
with Aristophanes and Menander. 

s&s 


The Fishery Arbitration 
at The Hague 


We receive by 
mail the official 
account of the 
opening before the Tribunal of The 
Hague of the arbitration proceedings on 
the century-old dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain over 
fishery rights along the Newfoundland 
coast. At the first s°ssion the president 
of the tribunal, Protessor Lammasch, of 
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the University of Vienna, exprest with 
peculiar felicity the dignity of the occa- 
sion, as well as the indebtedness of the 
world and the cause of peace to the two 
nations which have again and again re- 
ferred their difficulties to arbitration and 
now to this august world court. There 
runs thru his address the idea of prog- 
ress toward a permanent and truly judi- 
cial tribunal, and the high conception of 
the judicial function which is to be per- 
formed by this court, as distinguished 
from the ordinary diplomatic ideas of 
ordinary arbitral tribunals. He said: 
“Be assured, gentlemen representing the lit- 
igant parties, that all our arbitrators are im- 
bued with the sense of our responsibility not 
only to the Governments which honored us 
with their confidence and to the two great 
nations which they represent, but also to the 
noble idea of arbitration, so dear to all of us.” 
He then anticipates most properly that 
“the award we have to pronounce will, 
by the force of its motives, meet with 
the approval of all who, by their un- 
biased knowledge of international law, 
are entitled to criticise us,” and he adds: 
“Every sentence rendered by this Court 
ought to be by virtue of its impartiality and 
equity a new marble pillar to sustain the ideal 
palace of Justice and Peace, the symbol of 
which is to be that noble edifice which has 
been dedicated to this term by the munificence 


of a man whose name is dear to both ligitant 
nations.” 


The five members of the tribunal are 
distinguished jurists of the world, in- 
cluding two American and one Canadian, 
and the case is defended on one side by 
Senator Root. and five assistant counsel, 
and on the British side by Sir William 
S. Robson, His Majesty’s Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and ten counsel. The dispute is 
one which in years past has almost led 
to war, and its decision will be the great- 
est triumph of arbitration since the 
stablishment of the court ten years ago. 
& 
Chancellor Day, of Syra- 
Chancellor Day cuse University, rides a 
wild mustang. Most col- 
lege and university presidents move with 
a certain dignity, but not so Chancellor 
Day. But he seems to have a provoca- 
tion, for he tells us his university has 
missed two million dollars which it 
wanted. Hear him in his annual report 
to the trustees: 
“We believe that but for the insane assaults 
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upon the commerce of the country, upon rail- 
ways and manufactures, from which there are 
small signs of immediate relief, as the poli- 
ticians do not seem to have discovered any 
other issue of equal-demagogic effect, we 
would be able to report a couple of millions 
more of increase in our endowments. 

“The present aspect is not flattering. No 
one can tell what insurgent cranks will be 
able to inject their wild-eyed socialistic theo- 
ries into the business of the country by Con- 
gressional act.” 
Let his altruistic soul be mollified by the 
fact that if Syracuse University has lost 
her elusive millions Princeton has got 
hers. We gather that he will not join the 

paraders to welcome back Mr. Roosevelt. 
| He is nearly as severe against the Car- 
negie Foundation Fund, which helps 
with its pensions other institutions but 
not Syracuse. What is the matter? He 
says: 

“Wesleyan University, more denominational 
than we ever have been, has been placed upon 
the Foundation! We have been told that we 
could not be accepted because we were gen- 
erally known to be a Methodist university. Is 
Wesleyan not so? Hobart an Episcopalian 
college; Oberlin distinctly Congregationalist ; 
Rochester Baptist. are all on this Founda- 
tion. ... 

“There has been nothing more comical or 
that is greater farcical burlesque since the 
Puritans burned and hanged their fellow mor- 
tals for differing with them in religious opin- 
ion.” 

If Syracuse wishes to get the advantage 
of that fund it should meet the condi- 
tions, and add rhetorical and historical 
restraint, for example, as to the burning 
of witches by the Puritans. 

Js 

All the official data 
and details dealing 
with ex-President 
Roosevelt’s lecture in Berlin and his 
philosophical doctorate are published in 
the Jnternationale Wochenschrift, of 
Berlin. No. 20 contains the address of 
the lecturer in full in an official transla- 
tion made by the Berlin representative 
of the New York Staats-Zeitung. No. 
21 contains the official addresses of the 
rector of the university, Prof. Erich 
Schmidt, and of the dean of the philo- 
sophical faculty, Prof. Gustav Rothe, to- 
gether with a reproduction of the Latin 
diploma. The contents of the latter are 
interesting ‘and show that his Berlin 
friends know something about the Colo- 


Roosevelt’s German 
Diploma 
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nel’s achievements. This document reads 
as follows: 


Quod felix faustumque sit 
auspiciis laetissimis et saluberrimis 
serenissimi ac potentissimi principis. 

Gulielmi II 
imperatoris Germanorum 
Borussiae regis 
Rectore Magnifico 
Erico Schmidt 
ex decreto unanimo ordinis amplissimi 
philosophorum 
promotor legitime constitutus 
Gustavus Roethe 
ordimis philosophorum h. t. decano 
Theodoro Roosevelt 
qui oriundus ab atavis Rheni effluentis accolis 
eruditus Americanis Germanisque scholis 
universitatis déin Harvardensis decus 
patriae suae non modo regiones et animalia 
ut pastor strenuus venatorque audax 
scienter simul et venuste descripsit 
sed etiam instituta, mores, heroas 
ut judex integer et civis bonus 
ad historiae veritatem vitaeque utilitatem 
egregio stilo illustravit 
equiti duro fortiter in hostes, fortius in 
improbos cives invicto 
viro justo, propositi tenaci, veritatis ideoque 
scientiae amanti 
docto trans Oceanum commercii fautori 
Unionis Americanae nuper praesidi intra et 
extra patriam laudatissimo 
philosophiae doctoris et artium liberalium 
magistri 
dignitatem et ornamenta 
die XII m. Maii MCMX 
honoris causa contulit. 


Bd 


We can imagine 
that there may be 
a certain degree 
of comfort in belonging to an organiza- 
tion like an army in which one does not 
have to settle anything because it is set- 
tled for him by superior authority. That 
acvantage is given to those who must ac- 
cept their religious beliefs from such a 
source as the Papal Biblical Commission. 
After having decided that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch and that the “Three Wit- 
nesses” passage is genuine, and other de- 
cisions of similar value, it has now 
tackled the questions relating to the au- 
thorship and date of the Psalms. The 
decision is too long to quote, but it 
covers eight points. The Commission, 
first, allows us to believe that David did 
not write all the Psalms, notwithstand- 
ing the title “Psalms of David” ; but tells 
us one cannot prudently call in question 
the titles of individual psalms unless there 


A Decision of the 
Biblical Commission 
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is grave argument against their genuine- 
ness. Nor “can it be prudently denied 
that David is the principal author of the 
Psalms, nor can it be affirmed that only 
a few of them are to be attributed to 
him.” Further, it must not be denied 
that those Psalms which in the Old and 
New Testament are expressly cited as 
by him, such as Ps. 2, 15, 17, 31, 68 and 
109, are by David. While it may be ad- 
mitted that for liturgical reason some 
Psalms may have: been divided, united, 
or slightly revised, it cannot with proba- 
bility be maintained that not a few of the 
Psalms were composed after the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah or even of the Mac- 
cabees. Finally, the prophetic value of 
the Messianic Psalms must not be de- 
nied, and those are in error “who pervert 
the prophetic and Messianic character of 
the Psalms, and twist these same proph- 
ecies regarding Christ into a mere pre- 
diction as to the future lot of the chosen 
people.” Rome has spoken, and hereafter 
professors in seminaries will not need to 
study these problems. But for outsiders 
it would be agreeable to know the con- 
clusive evidence on which the Commis- 
sion relied. 


& 
We give on another 
Goldwin Smith page an appreciative 


review of the life and 
services of one of the most versatile and 
useful men that have ever served the 
intelligence of Greater Britain and the 
United States. Goldwin Smith left the 
leading English university to nurse an 
infant American university. When he 
left it to make his home in Canada he 
became the monitor of both peoples and 
of the world. He did not confine him- 
self to writing vast, dry tomes that 
should lie forever on library shelves, but 
he knew the value to the common people 
of their common medium of instruction, 
the newspaper and the magazine. He 
was a much valued contributor to THE 
INDEPENDENT and to numerous other 
dailies and weeklies. 
pendent mind, believed in a world union, 
and particularly in a continental union. 
He thought much and reverently on reli- 
gion, his agnosticism bordering on faith 
and gazing hopefully on the future life. 
One who loved his fellow men and 


He had an inde- ° 
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served them with unusual wisdom, his 
memory will be held dear not merely to 
scholars, but to humanity. 

& 


Count Boni de Castel- 
lane has applied to the 
Vatican to have his 
marriage with Miss Anna Gould de- 
clared null and void. His reason—that 
Miss Gould had the intention of getting 
a divorce when she saw fit—is good 
canon law. The Count is silent as to 
whether her intention was explicit or 
merely implicit, viz., the result of her 
training and education. It the Vatican 
annuls the Castellane-Gould marriage, 
the way lies open for the Sagans to re- 
ceive the Papal blessing on their union. 
In Parisian swelldom marriage in the 
Church with her blessing on the union is 
a condition sine qué non of the correct 
thing to do. That would leave Count 
Boni free to seek another American heir- 
ess. It would please the Sagans if Mme. 
Gould’s first husband could induce the 
Vatican to annul the former marriage. 
Js 

In Spain Republicans can be elected to 
the national Parliament; six of them 
now sit from Madrid. But in Prussia 
the utterance of republicanism is not 
allowed. In the Prussian Diet, when the 
proposition was before the House to in- 
crease the civil allowance of the King of 
Prussia by $500,000, with $375,000 more 
for the royal theater, a Socialist deputy. 
after declaring that the King who told 
the people to economize ought not him- 
self to live luxuriously, added that all 
state servants. even the chief, ought to 
be elected. Thereupon he was called to 
order for uttering “sentiments of high 
treason.” Under our Constitution trea- 
son is defined as “levying war against 
the United States or adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and. comfort.” 
An expression in favor of elective rule 
is not treason, high treason or even con- 
structive treason. But a “sentiment of 
treason”—that is past human scrutiny. 
A republican Socialist may or may not 
wish to secure his ends by war against 
the nation. 


An International 
Marriage 


& 
It was a shocking thing—oh, so “un- 
tactful’—in Mr. Roosevelt to meddle 
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with Egyptian matters! Did he not 
know, so Mr. Hearst hurried to cry from 
Paris, that this was a political question 
with which no stranger should inter- 
meddle; and Mr. Bryan said he never 
could have done so rude a thing. They 
who were not estopped by the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt had conferred freely with 
Sir Eldon Gorst in Cairo, have some- 
thing to mull over in the fact that our 
ex-President’s last and most intimate in- 
terviews before leaving England were 
with his host, Sir Edward Grey, British 
Foreign Secretary, who took no more 
offense than did Mr. Balfour. Mr. 
Roosevelt knew what he was about. 
& 

We were glad for the Southern Metho- 
dist Church, but sorry for Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, N. C., ‘that President 
Kilgo was elected bishop. Trinity Col- 
lege, and the South Atlantic Quarterly, 
edited there, are among the most pro- 
gressive influences in the South. Prof. 
William P. Few, dean of the college and 
one of the editors of the Quarterly, has 
been elected president to succeed Presi- 
dent Kilgo. He is a native of South 
Carolina, a doctor of philosophy of Har- 
vard, and a frequent and forceful speaker 
and writer on educational topics. His 
administration begins under most favor- 
able auspices, with new buildings being 
erected, and an additional gift of $100,- 
ooo from Mr. B. N. Duke. 

& 

Mr. Procter, of Cincinnati, renews his 
offer of $500,000 for the post-graduate 
department of Princeton University, on 
condition that as much more is raised by 
the alumni; but he offers it with the 
previous conditions as to the site at a 
distance from the present buildings. 
Now it will be accepted by the trustees, 
without objection from President Wil- 
son. A million was not enough to over- 
come the objection that the plan is not 
democratic, but the three millions or 
more of the Wyman bequest is too much 
to be rejected; and, besides, the build- 
ings it will require could not be erected 
on the present campus. 

as 

Atlanta is a “dry” city ; but it must not 
be supposed that its bibulous citizens in- 
tend to go without their alcohol. The 


Atlanta Constitution filled nearly three 
columns of its issue of June 1 with over 
one hundred notifications of saloon- 
keepers that they would make applica- 
tions to the City Council for the privi- 
lege to sell “near beer.” We learn from 
Atlanta residents that this “near beer” is 
not “near” by being less but more alco- 
holic than the ordinary beer. We know 
that it is forbidden in the army canteens 
because of its pernicious effects. 


& 


Another setback for muckraking has 
been the result, as foreshadowed, of the 
investigation had for nearly six months 
of a very patient and careful grand jury 
of the charges of prevalent white slavery 
in New York and other American cities. 
Nothing of the sort has been found, only 
the common, vulgar prostitution. The 
story as told by George Kibbe Turner 
was shocking enough to be as_ sensa- 
tional as desired, and it is some satisfac- 
tion to know that it is not sustained by 
evidence. 

ms 


Archbishop Farley, of New York, cele- 
brated last Saturday the fortieth anni- 
versary of his ordination. He took pains 
to let it be known that the Church is 
patriotic. The chimes played the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” and the national flag 
was unfurled between the two towers of 
the Cathedral, on the See-house, the 
Cathedral Rectory and the training 
school for priests; and nowhere was the 
Papal flag of orange and white to be seen 
either within or without the Cathedral. 


& 


There was an accident the other day, 
when a passenger car jumped the track, 
bumped a few seconds, and then turned 
over. Nobody was hurt, because an offi- 
cial immediately called out, “Hold on 
tight!” They held on tight and saved 
their bones. That is good advice in time 
of accident or other troubles. 


s 


Arkansas goes back on Senator Jeffer- 
son Davis, and he is not likely to be re- 
elected at the end of his term. At the 
same time Senator Tillman will retire 
for reasons of health. The world is 
growing better, and so is the Senate. 
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INSURANCE 


What Is an Adequate Life In- 
surance? 


THE attitude toward life insurance to- 
day is very different from that which ob- 
tained a few years ago. Then life insur- 
ance was frequently regarded as tempt- 
ing Providence. Now it is looked upon 
as the most ordinary safeguarding of the 
family. The question of insurance is 
one that has more and more considera- 
tion. When the question as to what kind 
of a policy to select has been settled there 
is the question as to what is an adequate 
life insurance? How much insurance 
should a man carry? It goes without 
saying that every man is worth a certain 
definite sum to his family. If his income 
is $1,000 he is worth that sum to his fam- 
ily minus what he expends for personal 
expenses. If his income is $50,000 he is 
of course worth the larger amount with 
the same deduction. As we pointed out 
in our issue of July 18, 1907, a man at 
age twenty-five, with an expectation of 
life in round numbers of thirty-nine 
years, las an insurable value of $19,584. 
This is gradually decreased thru the in- 
tervening years until at age sixty, with 
but fourten years of expectation, he has 
reduced his insurable value to $10,563. 
An adequate life insurance is easily cal- 
culable. Let us suppose that a man’s 
income is $1,500 per annum. For per- 
sonal! expenses and as his share of the 
family expenses he uses $600 each year. 
This leaves $900 per year that comes to 
his family thru his agency. An adequate 
insurance therefore would be a policy 
having as its face a sum which would 
produce an income of that amount. A 
policy for $22,500 at maturity, if placed 
in a savings bank at 4 per cent., would 
vield $900 per anum and would there- 
fore be an adequate insurance on such a 
basis. Many men are not fully insured 
because they do not approach the sub- 
ject with adequate thought. If insurance 
isa good thing it certainly is worth a little 
thought. The kind of a policy that ought 
to be issued was considered in this de- 
partment on June 9. 

& 

In our issue of March 8, 1906, we 
published in this departmerit a striking 
card in which it was shown that the habit 


of saving must be formed and exercised 
early in life. In this connection it may 
be said that if a man is poor at age sixty 
the chances are that he will remain so 
until the end of life. Thrift is not a mat- 
ter of sudden caprice or resolution but 
signifies, generally speaking, line upon 
line and precept upon precept along the 
line of financial conservatism. Many of 
the so-called lower animals set us bright 
and shining examples which the young 
man may well take into consideration. 
If by imitating an ant, or a bee, or a 
squirrel in the matter of thrift a man’s 
declining years are made easier and hap- 
pier, by all means let us take a leaf or 
two out of the animal’s book. The man 
or the woman who neglects to provide 
for the future will have a very rude 
awakening when such an experience will 
come the hardest. The United States 
Census shows, however, that nine-tenths 
of its population are poor at sixty when 
the active earning power usually termin- 
ates. Old age comes creeping on and no 
one of us may escape it. The part of 
prudence is therefore to take time by the 
forelock, make use of the insurance prin- 
ciple, and thus by means of the thrift 
it signifies to escape the cruel rocks that 
will otherwise be sure to spell shipwreck 
for the neglectful. Do you want to be 
helpless and dependent upon others when 
you .are sixty? No? Then remember 
and apply the analogy of the proverb “in 
time of war prepare for peace.” 


& 


THE rise and progress of the naviga- 
tion of the air has at last obliged the in- 
surance companies to take cognizance of 
it. The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for example, has recently canceled 
a policy it held on the life of an air 
navigator who was engaged in making 
experiments at Hammondsport. The 
policyholder had narrowly escaped death 
not very long since when he crashed to 
the ground from a hight of 30 feet. 
The company took the ground that when 
the policy was written the risks incurred 
in aviation were not contemplated, and 
therefore they insisted upon a release 
from liability in case of death while the 
policyholder was engaged in flying ma- 
chine flights. 
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Better Promise of Crops 


Crop prospects are much better now 
than they were a month ago. The Gov- 
ernment’s June report shows that the 
spring wheat increase of acreage is 
1,349,000 acres, or 7.3 per cent., and that 
the condition, 92.8, is only a shade below 
the ten years average. The figures, ac- 
cording to the statistician of the New 
York Produce Exchange, indicate a yield 
of 278,362,000 bushels, against last year’s 
harvest of 290,823,000. Winter wheat’s 
condition has declined since May 1, and 
is nearly 2 points below the ten years 
average, but the area exceeds that of last 
year, and a yield of 424,042,000 bushels 
is indicated. These estimates point to a 
total of 702,404,000 (against last year’s 
harvest of 737,189,000), which has been 
surpassed in only three years. The Chi- 
cago Board of Trade sees a promise of 
about 25,000,000 more, or 727,225,000 
bushels. Its estimate of the oats crop is 
also higher than that of the Produce Ex. 
change. An increase of 3% per cent. in 
seeded area, with a condition of 91 
(against a ten years average of 88.4), 
indicates in New York 1,021,086,000 
bushels. The Board of Trade says 
1,126,000,000. It should be added that 
the rye crop promises to exceed last 
year’s by 3,000,000 bushels, and that 
there will probably be 8,000,000 bushels 
more of barley. ‘ 


The Stock Market 


FoLLowING the announcement of the 
Government’s suit against the Western 
railroads, stocks declined, the losses of 
the most active securities week before 
last ranging from 6 to 13 points. At the 
beginning of last week there were addi- 
tional losses, but on the morning of the 
7th, the news of the White House acree- 
ment caused a sharp rally. A large 
“short” interest, surprised by what had 
taken place, hastened to protect itself 
During the remainder of the week, how- 
ever, the market was comparatively dull, 
and a decline on Saturday left small 
gains for the week for a majority of the 
stocks in which the greater part of the 


Financial 


Exchange’s business has recently been 
done. Crop reports, both for cereals and 
for cotton, should have exercised a favor- 
able influence, but the situation is con- 
trolled by railway conditions. It is seen 
that five or six months must elapse be- 
fore a final decision concerning the pro- 
posed increase of freight rates can he 
reached, and the nature of the decision 
cannot be predicted with certainty. In 
the meantime the companies are paying 
the higher wages, awards in several cases 
having been dated back to April 1. 
Capitalist speculators and investors also 
are inclined to wait at least until the ad- 
journment of Congress. 
& 


....The value of Canada’s crops in 
1909 was $532,932,100, an increase of 
about $100,000,000 over the value in 
1908. 


...-Officers of the Department of 
Justice say they expect to suppress com- 
pletely the bucketshop business thruout 
the United States. 


....Recent purchases, it is understood, 
have given to the Southern Pacific pos- 
session of all the stock of the Los An- 
geles Pacific Company, which operates 
about 200 miles of electric lines in South- 
ern California. 


....May’s pig iron output was 2,390,- 
180 tons, against 2,483,763 in April, and 
2,617,949 in March. The restriction of 
production has not prevented an increase 
of stocks on hand. Prices are not ris- 
ing, altho the freight rate agreement, fol- 
lowed by a renewal of canceled railway 
orders, has improved the tone of the 
market. 


....The approaching consolidation of 
the Continental National and the Com- 
mercial National will give Chicago one 
of the greatest banks in the United 
States. On August 1 the merger will be 
completed. The new Continental-Com- 
mercial Bank will have a capital of $20,- 
000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
amounting to about $9,000,000, and 
$184,443,000 of deposits. George M. 
Reynolds will be president. He is now 
president of the Continental. 





